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Patch work 


Tews TROUSERS are the same the whole world over. So are the needles that mend them. 

The needles, in all probability, were made in Britain. In 1954 about one thousand 
million assorted needles (weighing over 270 tons) went overseas. Along with them went 
nearly 1,100 tons of pins and over two and a quarter million gross of hair pins, slides, 
grips and curlers ! 

These export figures are remarkable : so are the figures for an enormous range of 
British steel products — from tins to tractors. 

Wherever there is steel there is British steel. 


British steel leads the world 


an THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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JUDICIAL BARBARISM 


HEN capital punishment was being debated in 

1948, Parliament was said to be divided into the 

‘Drips’ and the ‘Drops.’ The ‘Drips’ were the 
alleged sentimentalists who shrank from hanging as a revolt- 
ing and unnecessary anachronism. The ‘Drops’ were the 
alleged hard-headed realists who, though they did not like 
the apparatus of rope and drop, were convinced that hanging 
was a necessary evil. But if to be sentimental is to be guided 
by feeling rather than by reason or evidence, then it may be 
argued that it is the ‘Drops’ who were the sentimentalists. 

The position has been slightly clarified since 1948, and 
two arguments that were then used could not be used in this 
week’s debate, at least with any plausibility. In 1948 Sir 
David Maxwell Fyfe, as he then was, speaking with infinite 
weight of the possibility of an innocent man being hanged, 
said: ‘The Honourable and learned Member asks me to say 
that there is no possibility. Of course, a jury might go wrong, 
the Court of Criminal Appeal might go wrong, as might the 
House of Lords and the Home Secretary; they might all be 
stricken mad and go wrong. But that is not a possibility which 
anyone can consider likely. The Honourable and learned 
Member is moving in a realm of fantasy when he makes that 
suggestion.’ 

When the cases of Norman Thorne, Mrs. Thompson and 
others are recalled, that seems to be a rash statement to make, 
even in 1948. Such a remark now would be merely foolish. 
Less than two years after Sir David’s speech, Timothy John 
Evans was executed after a trial in which the chief prose- 
cution witness had been John Reginald Halliday Christie, 
who lived at the same house as Evans in Rillington Place, 
and who was three years later himself executed. Christie 1s 
reckoned to have murdered at least seven people, and at the 
time he was giving evidence against Evans there were already 
four of his victims interred at Rillington Place. As Evans 
was executed, we shall never know whether he was or was 
not a murderer. All that can be said is that it seems an unlikely 
coincidence that two stranglers of women should have been 
living in the same house, and that a man should be rightly 
convicted largely on the evidence of one who had already 
himself committed a similar crime four times. If there is a 
case for believing Evans guilty, that case was not made out 
by the Scott Henderson Reports or by Sir David Maxwell Fyfe 
in the House of Commons. No fault can be found with the 
Home Secretary of the time, Mr. Chuter Ede, or with the 
judges or with anybody else involved in the case. In 1950 
Evans looked plainly guilty. But the fact remains that, putting 
it at its very lowest, there is a strong possibility that five years 
ago this country hanged an innocent man. 

The second argument that is untenable now is that the Home 
Secretary can always be relied upon to reprieve those mur- 


derers who deserve it. The duty of deciding who should be 
reprieved is a heavy one, and no one doubts that our Home 
Secretaries carry out their terrible task with all possible care 
and trouble. Those who bear such a responsibility should not 
be criticised lightly, but the last three holders of the office 
have all made decisions that seem open to serious criticism. 
Two months ago Mr. Lloyd-George refused to reprieve Mrs. 
Christofi, even though the prison doctor thought that she was 
insane. It is a little difficult to see how the Home Secretary 
can have been sure of Mrs. Christofi’s sanity, no matter how 
many doctors were called in—and he called in several—when 
the prison doctor, after he had had her under his supervision 
for two months, considered that she was insane. 


* * * 


In 1950 Mr. Chuter Ede refused a reprieve to James Rivett. 
Rivett was considered to be insane by Dr. Matthieson, the 
prison doctor at Brixton. A prison doctor is rightly and 
notoriously difficult to satisfy in this matter of insanity, and 
is nearly always the chief witness for the prosecution when 
insanity is an issue. Yet Dr. Matthieson, who at the trial of 
Rivett gave evidence for the defence, said that Rivett was not 
only insane under the McNaghten Rules, but that he was so 
insane as to be unfit even to stand trial. Yet he was hanged. 
It is no secret that many lawyers and others were amazed by 
Mr. Chuter Ede’s action. 

Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, the ablest man for some time to 
have been Home Secretary—he is also a humane man and 
a brave one, as his reprieve of Straffen showed—was respon- 
sible for the hanging of Bentley, probably the worst decision 
since the hanging of Mrs. Thompson. In spite of the ingenious 
arguments of Mr. R. T. Paget, MP, there seems small reason to 
doubt that, as the law stands at present, Bentley was guilty 
of murder. But, as Mr. Paget has pointed out, there were 
many reasons why he should have been reprieved: he was 
only nineteen, the jury recommended him to mercy, the Lord 
Chief Justice evidently thought he was less guilty than Craig, 
he was so backward as to be mentally defective, he was with 
the police and giving no trouble when Craig fired the fatal 
shot, and never before had a subsidiary actor in a crime been 
hanged when the leading actor could not be executed. Yet a 
reprieve for him was refused. 

An appropriate footnote to this shocking business—widely 
justified on the ground that the utmost severity was needed 
to protect the police—was provided by the fact that only a 
few days later a gunman named Sanders shot at and wounded 
a policeman. 

Those who still favour hanging will have to slide over these 
cases and base their defence of the practice only upon their 
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belief in its value as a deterrent. When asked why they think 
it is a deterrent, they will have to rely, as they have always had 
to rely, solely upon fervent professions of faith. They have 
no evidence to support them; indeed, they have the evidence 
of thirty-six other states to refute them. As Lord Templewood, 
a former Home Secretary, has written: ‘The experiment of 
the thirty-six abolitionist states clearly shows that abolition 
does not increase the number of murders.’ 

If abolition in these thirty-six states has not increased the 
number of murders, why should abolition increase the murder 
rate in England? The ‘Drops’ must tell us in what respects 
England differs from these other countries, and in what 
respects Englishmen are more bloodthirsty, unmanageable 
and cruel than, say, the Dutch, the Venezuelans, the Nepalese 
or the men from Travancore. Plainly they are unable to do 
so, and equally plainly there is no reason to think that 
abolition in England would have any effect on the murder 
rate. There is no intellectual basis whatever for believing that 
the death penalty is a better deterrent than alternative forms 
of punishment for murder. Those who believe that it is a 
special deterrent do so without evidence. Their belief in capital 
punishment is sentimental. 

It may seem perverse in an issue of the Spectator which is 
largely devoted to the possible slaughter of millions to worry 
about the killing of roughly a dozen men a year, but un- 
necessary killing is wrong. And hanging is unnecessary. It is 
deplorable that the Government should not have decided to 
end what the late Mr. Wilson Harris, at that time editor of 
this journal, speaking in the House, called ‘judicial barbarism.’ 


Notes 


HOW ARE THE WEAKLY FALLEN! 


When Malenkov and Beria came into office in March, 1953, 
the two chief power machines—the Party and the Security 
Police—were in their hands. But within a month Malenkov 
had been compelled to give up the secretaryship of the party 
to Khrushchev—from ‘lack of experience in local work’?— 
and although a number of his own men were at the top, his 
position was obviously weakened. In June, he felt obliged 
to join with one rival, Khrushchev, to crush the other, Beria. 
The new ‘monolithic collective leadership’ soon showed signs 
of strain. Early in 1954 Khrushchev was making the running, 
but Malenkov cleverly tripped him up with the trial and 
execution of Ryumin, Stalin’s security chief, main organiser 
of the ‘doctor’s plot’ frame-up, a Khrushchev man. Last 
December, however, Khrushchev got his own back with the 
trial of Abakumov, the liquidator of the Zhdanovists in 1949. 
Abakumov was made to confess that this action, one of the 
decisive steps in Malenkov’s rise to power, had also been a 
frame-up. When Khrushchev attacked Malenkov’s policies at 
a recent Central Committee meeting, he compared them to 
Rykov’s—a sinister move, in view of Rykov’s subsequent fate. 
It was some years after Rykov’s fall that he reached the 
execution cellar; but he arrived there just the same. Mr. 
Malenkov has been made Minister of Electrical Power. Public 
utilities are dangerous in Russia. Yagoda was permitted a spell 
at Posts and Telegraphs before being shot, and Yezhov, who 
also ended in the cellar, was in charge of Inland Waterways. 


IN CONFIDENCE 


The obvious explanation of Malenkov’s fall from power, the 
Daily Telegraph's expert considered, was probably the correct 
one: “The Soviet army have won the battle for power in the 
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Kremlin.’ Not so, thought The Times: Bulganin, a leader 
explained, is not primarily a soldier: ‘he remains the party 
man and the administrator.” The Manchester Guardian's cor- 
respondent preferred to believe that Malenkov might not be 
finished, after all; the real significance of the affair might be 
that ‘the holders of policies now ostensibly defeated are not 
only alive, but kicking.’ There are other interpretations of the 
events in Russia that would be as plausible and as impossible 
to refute. In. the circumstances, the sensible course is to echo 
Senator Milliken, who confessed, ‘I don’t know what it means, 
I don’t attend their party conferences, and I am not in their 
confidence.’ 


M. MENDES-FRANCE’S SUCCESSOR 


Our Paris Correspondent writes : 


M. Mendés-France came into power in a moral crisis that 
affected the whole nation after a major defeat. He has gone out 
of power in a crisis of politicians. It is their anxiety—and that 
of the French settlers in North Africa—that produced the 
majority in the Assembly which drove him out of office. He 
has not been defeated by any insistent demand of public 
opinion that he should go. Though certainly less popular than 
when he came to power, he still probably enjoys a gocd deal 
more favour with public opinion than any other politician. 
Indeed the choice of M. Pinay as the first candidate for his 
succession is in part a tribute to this, for M. Pinay, like M. 
Mendés-France, established when in office a contact with the 
man in the street which few French politicians achieve. It is 
also noteworthy that the more hostile commentators on 
M. Mendés-France’s period in office concentrate on the 
inadequacies of his parliamentary tactics and on his ill-judged 
breach with tradition in addressing the Assembly after the 
adverse vote. They cannot dispute that he achieved more and 
made a bigger impression on opinion at home and abroad 
than his predecessors. His opponents, especially those in MRP, 
have scarcely time to enjoy their relief at his departure, for 
it is up to them now to continue the negotiations with Tunisia, 
to have the courage to face the problem of North Africa, to 
accept their responsibilities with regard to the Paris agree- 
ment. It is not likely that the opportunity which M. Mendés- 
France made rather than grasped in North Africa will recur, 
or that more can be saved from the wreck of European hopes 
than he was offering. The MRP have involved themselves 
much more deeply with the Right than most of them ever 
intended and their efforts to escape from the entanglements 
of their own making, gravely complicate the problem of creat- 
ing a new government. They have now refused to serve 
under M. Pinay. The formula in favour at the moment is 
that of ‘appeasement’ but in fact insistent problems demand 
a decision. M. Mendés-France had still 273 votes to support 
him in his immediate task. The policies of his opponents vary 
from that of the Communists to that of the extreme Right. 
It will be very difficult to bring together as many votes as 
M. Mendés-France’s minority behind any other decisive policy. 


COMMONWEALTH PRIME MINISTERS 


The communiqué issued at the end of the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ conference might in most respects have been 
written before it began. All they did was to record substantial 
agreement on subjects which were known to be certain to come 
up. The friendly platitudes, however, were understatements: 
the Commonwealth Prime Ministers left with the impression 
that this was the most successful conference that they had ever 
had. Its success seems to have been very largely due to the 
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skill with which the highly informal division into groups was 
managed and which greatly reduced the danger of clashes while 
siving no one the idea that differences were being suppressed or 
blurred over. The lesser unities, like that of the Commonwealth 
SEATO powers, were emphasised (it was clearly much easier 
for these countries for example to reach agreement on defence 
without Indian participation). In this atmusphere new friend- 
ships began to flower; everybody observed, for the first time, 
a genuine warmth between Sir Winston Churchill and Mr. 
Nehru, the links respectively with the USA and China in the 
discussion of Formosa. The hitherto downright attitude of 
Pakistan towards this question seemed to have been somewhat 
moderated and Mr. Mohammed Ali was less inclined to de- 
mand that China’s bluff should be called. Mr. Menzies emerged 
less as a powerful advocate and more as an elder statesman 
commanding universal respect. Altogether, in ways to which 
communiqués cannot do justice, the occasion was something 
of atriumph. 


BLACK AND WHITE 


The compulsory moving of Africans from the suburbs of 
Johannesburg to the new town of Meadowlands, which is 
scheduled to begin on February 12, may seem to Dr. Verwoerd, 
South African Minister of Native Affairs, to be no more than a 
move towards ensuring a more balanced distribution of black 
and white population, which will maintain the racial purity of 
the city slums intact. However, to Africans this forced removal 
from their homes must appear as an act of arbitrary tyranny, 
and it is no wonder Colonel Grobler, Deputy Commissioner of 
Police for the city, is worried. But when he speaks of African 
families anxious to move being ‘intimidated,’ his words are full 
of unconscious irony. It must be a change for the present 
regime in South Africa to meet intimidation for which they 
themselves are not responsible, and it is a little late for members 
of Mr. Strydom’s government to bemoan ‘irresponsible agita- 
tion’ and ‘dangerous attitudes’ created by the present situa- 
tion. For that they have only themselves to thank. The violence 
will be of their making. Fortunately, there are still men like 
Father Trevor Huddleston, Mr. Alan Paton and Mr. Patrick 
Duncan to save the honour of the white race. Indeed, it is 
difficult to overestimate the importance for the future of the 
fact that there are white men willing to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with their African fellow-citizens. 


Political 
Commentary 


MR. MALENKOV’S resignation is going to have a decisive effect 
on the Labour Party’s attitude to foreign policy. It has killed at 
one stroke all the cosy illusions about Soviet policy and good 
faith which have been so assiduously nourished since the death 
of Stalin. One sign of this is to be found in Mr. Hector McNeil’s 
comments on Tuesday’s events. Mr. McNeil is a reliable 
barometer of Right-wing opinion inside the Labour Party, and 
only a few weeks ago he was publicly calling for a more 
thorough and sympathetic testing by the West of the latest 
Soviet note on German unification. In doing this he opened an 
unusual rift between himself and Mr. Herbert Morrison, who 
has all along remained stolidly unconvinced by the Soviet 
leaders’ protestations of their good intentions. Mr. McNeil, it 
was clear, has been bitten by the bug of co-existentialism—an 
innocent enough virus until it attacks the brain cells—and there 
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were signs that others on the Right wing were in danger of 
succumbing to it as well. But now? Here is Mr. McNeil writing 
that, after the eclipse of Mr. Malenkov, ‘the probability must 
be that co-existence at this moment in Soviet policy is on the 
shelf.” 


* . . 


The Left wing are trying to rescue what they can from the 
ruins of their illusions, and no one should underestimate their 
skill at finding a favourable interpretation for even the most 
unpalatable facts. Mr. Bevan, for example, whose subtle mind 
would not be hard put to it to prove that Genghis Khan was set 
on his aggressive path by the refusal of the Kin Tartars to hold 
high-level talks in 1207, has come to the happy conclusion that 
it is the ‘lunatic foolishness’ of Western diplomacy which has 
been responsible for Mr. Malenkov’s removal. There is enough 
plausibility in the argument to hold together his band of fol- 
lowers, but the Parliamentary Party as a whole will not be so 
easily led up the garden path. They have been given a timely 
reminder of the untrustworthiness of Soviet declarations. Many 
who have recently been joining in the parrot cry for high-level 
talks were remarking on Tuesday evening how disastrous it 
would have been if at any time during the past year these talks 
had taken place and the West had reorientated its policy to fit 
Mr. Malenkov’s apparent desires and intentions. There was 
even a feeling of shame that they had allowed Mr. Bevan to 


seduce them so far. 
_ . > 


Mr. Malenkov’s resignation, in fact, could scarcely have 
come at a more opportune moment. The Labour Party has been 
steadily moving towards a foreign policy which would have 
betrayed all that it did while it was in office under the un- 
bemused guidance of Ernest Bevin. Two factors have assisted 
the movement. In the first place, the visit of the Labour Party 
delegation to Moscow and China clearly had a more insidious 
effect than one would have expected. After all, it was reasonable 
to assume that former Ministers like Mr. Attlee and Dr. 
Summerskill were grown-up, and that they would not be taken 
in by party presents and party speeches. But the whole thing 
went to their heads. In a short time, the full-length report of 
Mr. George Gale, the Manchester Guardian correspondent 
who accompanied the delegation, will be published and by itself 
it would have blown the gaff on the delegation. But the 
resignation of Mr. Malenkov has done it sooner and even more 
effectively. From now on, when Dr. Summerskill or Mr. Bevan 
preaches co-existence because of what Mr. Malenkov said to 
them in Moscow they will be met by wry smiles; and the same 
smiles will meet their accounts of their talks in Peking. 


Secondly, the Labour Party has been tripping happily into 
line behind the new policy because it offered two things which 
it urgently needs: (a) a major issue on which it can be united; 
and (5) a major issue on which it can attack the Government a‘ 
the coming general election. The lamentable performance of 
even responsible Labour leaders like Mr. Henderson and Mr. 
Gaitskell in the House of Commons last Monday, when they 
joined in the hectoring of Sir Anthony Eden, was a frightening 
indication of how far the Labour Party might have gone in 
sacrificing the nation’s for its own interests. Mr. Attlee, in 
particular, has come out of the last few months badly. He is 
often commended for his methods of leadership. But what 
have been the net results of those methods during the past three 
years? There have been two negative results: his party is still 
without a policy and his party is still disunited. There has been 
one positive result: Mr. Attlee is still leader. Behind the bowed 
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head and the doodles is the most calculating mind in politics 
today, and it calculates to one end: how best can Mr. Attlee 
become Prime Minister again? The policies to which his party 
became committed between 1945 and 1950 and the health of 
his party are, beside this, of secondary importance. 


* * * 


There is an attitude in this country which regards it as bad 
taste to say these things about Mr. Attlee. One can talk openly 
of other politicians’ ambitions for power—Sir Winston 
Churchill’s or Mr. Bevan’s, Mr. Gaitskell’s or Sir Anthony 
Eden’s—but it is not done to ascribe such base motives to Mr. 
Attlee. But barely any of his colleagues in the Parliamentary 
Party would, in private, dissent from what I have written. It 
needed to be said publicly, because Mr. Attlee until this week 
was using the legend which has been built up about him to lead 
the Labour Party into a course of action which would have 
been disastrous for the country. The men of ballast on the 
Right wing of the Labour Party have now been given the 
opportunity to assert themselves. The statements which Mr. 
Wilfred Burke and Mr. Sam Watson—two trade union leaders 
who are never willing to let wool be pulled over their eyes— 
(and they went to China, too!) have made about Mr. 
Malenkov’s resignation suggest that they will now do this. Mr. 
Attlee had tipped the balance in the Labour Party to the Left. 
The result of Mr. Malenkov’s resignation will be that it will be 
tipped back again to the Right, and the faint-hearted who were 
wavering will be strengthened again. TRIMMER 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


IT Is probably true that few Archbishops make a less distinct 
impression on lay minds than the Archbishop of York, and 
yet few in a long and varied career have put up such a sustained 
record of service in both Church and State. William Temple's 
impact on the lay mind was of course much more drastic. 
Dr. Garbett has never been the centre of any great controversy, 
yet in a more oblique way he has done almost as much as 
Temple did to set the tone of opinion, and very often he has 
been running against the tide. Like Temple, though again 
in a characteristically quiet way, he preached before the war 
what has come to be called the ‘social gospel.’ As Bishop of 
Southwark between 1919 and 1932, he was as severe a critic 
of the consequences of /aissez faire as anyone. He once said 
that that diocese enclosed the largest area of unrelieved poverty 
in the world. Since the war it has fallen to him to strike a 
different note, and no one has spoken out more candidly 
against the encroachments of state welfare on individual 
responsibility. But I do not think we owe any greater debt to 
him than for his reasonableness and insight in the last few 
years over Russia and the revolutionary governments in 
Eastern Europe. He has done more than any churchman I can 
think of, here or in the U.S.A., to stop Christianity becoming 
one more ideology or ‘the only alternative to Communism,’ and 
he has shown a real sympathy with Christians abroad for 
whom the choice has sometimes seemed to be between a church 
supporting social injustice and a revolution persecuting 
Christianity. 

I do not think that there is much in the idea that he is in 
personai relations a severe man. There is about his manner 
both a downrightness and a formal courtesy which in these 
slipshod days is apt to be mistaken for sternness; but one of 
his closest ex-colleagues summed the matter up to me the 
other day by saying that he had never known him to be angry 
with anyone who treated him with straightness and candour; 
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while these qualities are absent, the Archbishop’s rebuke js 
stern. 

One of the reasons why his long career makes less impres. 
sion than it should on the public mind is just that it is so long. 
Who remembers, for example, that he was one of the pioneers 
of religious broadcasting? 


* * * 


IT IS ODD how loosely politicians use literary allusions when 
they are angry. The latest case of a quotable cap hardly fitting 
is M. Rene Mayer’s denunciation of M. Francois Mauriac, the 
writer and Nobel Prize winner, under the thin disguise of 
Basile. Now Basile is the name of the slanderer in Beau. 
marchais’s Mariage de Figaro and it is true that M. Mayer 
has recently been much exasperated by Mauriac’s attacks on 
the use of torture by the Algerian police to extract confessions 
from suspects. But M. Mayer can hardly describe as slander 
the reports of brutality which have been widely published in the 
world press. And I hardly think that he would call the pastoral 
letter of the Archbishop of Algiers slander. But perhaps he has 
not seen the pastoral letter in question. That would scarcely 
be surprising as not a single non-Communist newspaper in 
Algeria has seen fit to mention it. 


* * . 


‘THE POLLUTION of a man’s character by libel or slander is 4 
matter personal to him. The pollution of a river may be pro- 
ductive of manifold mischief in varying degrees to many dif- 
ferent people.’ With this judgement Lord Justice Jenkins has 
dismissed the appeal by a Durham Ironworks from an earlier 
decision by Mr. Justice Danckwerts. The original action against 
the firm, taken by a riparian owner, is still sub judice: the 
appeal concerned a counter charge by the firm that the riparian 
owner was being illegally ‘maintained’ by the Anglers’ Co- 
operative Association. But whatever may be the rights and 
wrongs of the original case, it is satisfactory that river pollution 
has been formally indicted in principle by the Court of Appeal. 
Industrial firms have been able to vomit noxious effluents into 
rivers with impunity because the individual affected could not 
afford to bring an action against them. Had the Court of Appeal 
decided that an intervention of an Angling Association on his 
side constituted illegal ‘maintenance,’ the chances of successful 
actions in these cases would have been further diminished; as it 
is, the decision should encourage others to take up arms against 
polluters. 
* +. o 


I APPEAR to have annoyed Mr. John Gordon by pointing out 
the two blunders he made in his attack on the Spectator the 
week before last. Of course, the objects of his attacks do not 
usually have an opportunity to reply. But Mr. Gordon so 
far lost his sense of humour on Sunday as to hold himself 
up as an example of journalistic virtue. He pleaded guilty to 
the first blunder. The second he ignored, perhaps through lack 
of space. On that charitable note I close the argument. 


* * * 


‘| DO NOT REJOICE at Mr. Morgan Phillips’s recovery,’ Professot 
G. D. H. Cole has informed the Oxford University Labour 
Party. ‘In fact, I wish he were dead.’ Subsequently Professor 
Cole has explained that politically he meant every word he said. 
Politically (following a surfeit of Left Book Club publications) 
the Professor’s own demise took place in the late Thirties. 
PHAROS 
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buildings would be destroyed and 50 per cent. of the inhabi- 
tants would be killed outright. In the next five miles there 
would be 15 per cent. dead and heavy material damage. In 
the final five miles—between fifteen and twenty miles from 
the centre of the explosion—there would be 2 per cent. dead 
and a good deal of minor damage. In the areas surrounding 
the zone of complete obliteration there would, of course, be 
a large number of injured people. In addition, the explosion 
would produce an immense cloud of incandescent gas rising 
rapidly into the upper air, carrying with it a large quantity 
of particles—mainly the products of the explosion itself and 
the pulverising effect of the blast on whatever happens to be 
beneath it. This cloud would drift downwind, and from it 
would fall a lethal rain of radioactive dust. This ‘fall-out,’ 
as it is called, has extremely dangerous properties, and people 
exposed to it are likely to die or be severely injured. It was 
this, it will be remembered, that caused the casualties to the 
Japanese fishermen, in the US Pacific trials, in an area which 
was judged to be safe by the American scientists. 

If the bomb is detonated in contact with the ground, the 
damage and loss of life caused by the blast and heat would 
be considerably less than that caused by an air burst. The 
bomb, according to a Home Office Paper published on 
August 20, 1954, would cause a crater one mile in diameter 
and 170 feet deep. Although the areas of complete annihila- 
tion and serious damage would be less, the residual cloud 
would suck up a vast quantity of pulverised material, and the 
fall-out would be much more serious than that caused by an 
air burst. It might cover a very large area downwind of the 
target, and its incidence would be largely unpredictable. 

In addition, according to Dr. Adrian, formerly Presi- 
dent of the British Association, there is a real danger that 
a number of H-bombs exploding—no one knows how many— 
would set up weak, widely distributed and persistent radio- 
activity, which would be intolerable to human or any other 
form of life. Every living thing on earth would wither and die. 

And this appalling engine of violence does not represent 
the maximum development of weapons of mass destruction. 
We have been told, on the highest authority, that there is no 
theoretical limit to the size of the H-bomb, though, of course, 
there are obviously some practical limiting factors, such as 
portability. The weapon must be capable of being transported 
and released at the chosen point. 

So far as the actual power of the bomb is concerned, it 
might be argued that five bombs, placed in the optimum 
positions in accordance with a carefully worked out plan, 
would suffice to knock out this country as an organised mili- 
tary power. But that is a very different thing from saying 
that an enemy could achieve this result by dispatching against 
us five, ten or even fifteen bombers carrying H-bombs. A 
trained engineer, understanding his subject, might destroy a 
great steel bridge by placing a few small explosive charges 
in precisely the right positions and detonating them. But would 
anyone suppose that a bomb carrying the same weight could, 
if dropped on the bridge, achieve the same result? The weight 
of explosive needed in terms of bombs, under operational 
conditions, might be of the order of a score, or even a hundred, 
times as great. And the same laws will no doubt apply, mutatis 
mutandis, to the H-bomb, though it is true that the vast area 
of destruction achieved by a single bomb would make the 
task of aiming the bomb somewhat easier, and permit the 
bombers to fly at high speed at great altitudes. 

What are the chances of a successful air defence? It is 
sometimes argued that scientific progress will enable the air 
defence to keep the scale of attack within bounds and prevent 
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it from achieving a decisive result. I am afraid that there jg 
not much evidence to support this view. The most important 
factor in its favour is that we now have an integrated air 
defence zone covering North-West Europe, including Britain, 
giving us a radar coverage extending many hundreds of 
miles east of our coast-line. And we are developing guided 
missiles which will replace the obsolete AA gun, and possibly 
also the defensive fighter. We can perhaps hope to reach a 
stage at which a large percentage of enemy bombers could 
be destroyed, but some would always get through. And some 
of those that get through would succeed in dropping their 
H-bombs on or near their targets. No air defence would 
prevent damage on a vast scale, but we might hope that it 
would increase very substantially the number of bombers and 
H-bombs that would have to be expended to achieve a 
given result. 


It is, of course, impossible to estimate how many H-bombs 
would be needed to knock this country out. So much depends 
on bombing accuracy and the ability to penetrate the defences, 
These, in turn, depend upon many factors, such as the standard 
of training of the bomber crews and the efficiency of their 
equipment, the degree of success attained by our air defences, 
and upon weather and even luck. But if I were responsible 
for planning such an attack, I would not think it reasonable 
to start with less than fifty H-bombs in hand, and I should 
prefer to have one hundred. It may be asked whether the 
Russians, within any foreseeable time, are likely to have fifty 
or one hundred H-bombs at their disposal. One can only 
guess the answer to this, but it must be remembered that 
modern A-bombs can be converted to H-bombs at no great 
cost. And it is certain that a time will come, sooner or later, 
when the Russians will possess a large stock of H-bombs. 


So far we have been considering this country alone, and 
from that point of view our situation does indeed appear 
desperate. But, in fact, thanks to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Alliance, it is no more, and no less, desperate than that of 
any other great power. If a surprise air attack were to be made 
on this country, within a few hours the whole air power of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation would be hurled 
against the aggressor. From hundreds of bases the bombers 
would rise, loaded with H-bombs, and in a short while the 
main centres of administration, production and communi- 
cation in the enemy country would have been similarly 
pulverised. Provided that everybody knows this, and that no 
shadow of doubt exists as to the determination of the Western 
World to retaliate in overwhelming strength, or our ability 
to do so, then the surprise attack will never come. 

As Sir Winston Churchill has said, the awful power of these 
weapons of mass destruction carries for mankind a message 
not of despair, but of hope. For even the most megalomaniac 
of dictators could hardly persuade himself or his colleagues 
that the best way—or even a possible way—of settling a dis- 
pute with another great power would be to resort to full-scale 
war. At best, it would involve general suicide and the loss of 
most of the work of man’s hands for the last thousand years, 
and, at worst, the cessation of all life on earth. 

We have at last reached the point, which many people 
have thought we had reached before, when full-scale global 
war has become unthinkable, so long as both West and East 
have the power simultaneously to destroy each other. And 
the more clearly the peoples of the world understand the 
nature of thermo-nuclear warfare, the more quickly shall we 
reach the stage at which all nations will realise that they must 
renounce war as an instrument of policy, or accept the proba- 
bility of the extinction of the human race. 
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RENEWAL OF COURAGE 


By LORD HAILSHAM 


HE psychology of war is one of the main elements of 

defence, and as such is a principal factor in modern 

political calculations. Since it is to be supposed that 
a nation which faces the prospect of a modern war will, at 
least emotionally, have to consider and discount the possi- 
bility of the complete destruction of its cities by thermo- 
nuclear weapons, an understanding of the importance and 
bearing of this factor on national psychology is necessary to 
an appreciation of the military position. 

The fashionable theory that wars may be prevented or 
human beings deterred from a dangerous course of conduct 
by fears for the planet, or for the human race as such, can 
be discounted as absurd. If men are not deterred by the 
prospect of losing their own families or cities which they 
have seen, they will not be deterred by fears for humanity 
or other countries which they have not seen. 

But it is precisely the effect on the national mind of the 
possibilities of a sudden and devastating blow to ourselves 
which is, in fact, in question. Britain is immensely vulnerable 
to the thermo-nuclear weapon. She is not far removed from 
potentially hostile bases. She is highly urbanised. A small 
number of thermo-nuclear bombs on British targets would 
suffice to produce a disproportionate degree of damage. 

But here again it is important to realise that the problem 
is not new. It is only new for us. Britain is vulnerable to 
thermo-nuclear weapons, but not more at the mercy of these 
than was Warsaw in 1944 or Jerusalem in Ap 70 at the mercy 
of the conventional weapons of their day. Britain is appre- 
hensive that she may be drawn into a conflict by the indis- 
cretion of a powerful ally. But we are far less tied to the tails 
of the Americans than were the Platzans to the policy of 
Pericles at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. Here 
again the invention of the nuclear bomb has revolutionised 
the application of principles, as it has the scale and tempo of 
events. But the underlying moral and political values have 
not altered. 

Many nations have known that the price of defeat in war 
would be national annihilation. Not a few have realised that 
the chances of victory, or even escape, were extremely slender. 
Yet on occasion these enormous deterrents have not pre- 
vented an inspired and sometimes successful resistance to 
the use of force. Some of the noblest examples of human 
courage have on occasion been provided by such acts of 
self-immolation. We do not despise the crazy defiance of the 
Athenians at Marathon or condemn the inhabitants of Warsaw 
for their fanatical devotion. The defence of Platza remains 
one of the supreme examples of fidelity to an ally. These 
stories move us not because they display courage more than 
human, but precisely because they remind us of the nobility 
of which our common clay is capable. 

One can, I suppose, be completely certain that if Britain 
were faced with a sudden and brutal threat to employ the 
hydrogen bomb against her, she would be no more deterred 
from resistance than was Finland in 1940. It is, in fact, the 
realisation of this which gives substance and form to the 
foreign policy of both political parties. The true psychological 
lesson to be learned is that, contrary to what at first sight 
appears to be the probability, a threat of retaliation to a 
potential aggressor is a more potent element in the psycho- 
logical field than the threat of aggression to a potential victim. 


But if the problem is not new, it is at least new to us. 
Because we can say with certainty that the threat of force, 
nakedly applied, would meet with resistance rather than com- 
pliance, it does not follow that no changes can be expected in 
British national psychology. 

Yet these again are to some extent predictable, and will 
differ in degree, but not in kind, from movements observable 
in the British character from 1919 onwards. The destruction 
of our cities is not, in principle, an entirely novel threat. There 
is nothing sald now about the hydrogen bomb which was not 
said before about air attack with high explosive. The fact 
that it was not said truly of high explosive, and may be said 
truly of the hydrogen bomb, is for this purpose irrelevant, 
since the problem we are considering is psychological and 
depends on what we think. British opinion will remain ex- 
tremely sensitive to pacifism, to the desire for peace at any 
price, and to movements which postulate and preach Utopian 
and visionary solutions of political problems. The desire to 
recapture the security of mind which we enjoyed from the 
protection of the British Fleet in the nineteenth century will 
take many, and often extraordinary, forms. The Peace Ballot 
and the Oxford Union resolutions will have their counter- 
parts—indeed are beginning already to produce their counter- 
parts. The demand, for instance, that all nations should abolish 
all weapons of war, but that in the meantime we must be 
as strong as possible, the demand for American appeasement 
over Formosa, the attempt to enlist churches, trade unions 
and other non-political organisations in favour of curious 
and improbable crusades, are all examples of this tendency. 

But there is also the possibility that some of these extrava- 
gances will prove fruitful. If we are apprehensive, it is already 
clear that our statesmen are genuinely conciliatory and are 
prepared to take the effective lead in conciliation. If we are 
apt to be visionary, it is possible also that we may see visions. 
We are already the spiritual origin of the European move- 
ment. May we not also sponsor, and at length bring to fruition, 
a true system of Free World Government? If we are all subject 
to a common prospect of disaster, may we not also display 
a common unity of purpose and a common loyalty? If our 
faith in ourselves and in our traditional beliefs has been 
rudely shaken, may we not once more prove the instruction 
and inspiration of free men everywhere in the eternal gospel 
of liberty and justice? 
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But the renewal of courage and self-confidence which this 
involves is something which cannot come by chance. It must 
be deliberately produced by material policies and moral 
leadership: by material policies which tend to minimise the 
chances of war and the use of the thermo-nuclear weapons, 
and maximise the possibilities of sheer survival if they are 
used; by moral leadership stressing the role of Britain in the 
twentieth century, and conscientiously combating any mood 
savouring of cowardice or despair. Such is the true psycho- 
logical moral of the hydrogen bomb. 


WHAT OTHER 
DETERRENT? 


By CYRIL FALLS 


OW hot can the cold war become without rising to 
JH tiermornacta heat? This is one of the relatively few 

points for discussion in a bleak subject where the con- 
clusion seems promising. Past evidence suggests that the cold 
war can attain a high degree of heat without rising to the point 
of explosion. The Korean War, for example, was a big war by 
any standard short of that of world war. 

We cannot wholly discount the possibility of a far bigger 
war still being fought without the use of the great bombs. The 
colossal effects of the hydrogen bomb have made an impression 
on military minds greater even than that of the original atomic 
bomb. Some observers, in whom the wish is unlikely to father 
the thought, believe that realisation of the consequences of 
using the former will lead to every possible effort to avoid 
using it. A few even believe that the effort will be so great as 
to render a world war virtually incredible. That is pretty 
optimistic. What is clear is that thoughtful soldiers wonder 
whether at the last moment governments will be terrified of 
using the bomb and will tell them to get on with it without the 
bomb, after first cutting their land forces to the bone. 

This is not from their point of view a pleasant prospect. It 
leads to consideration of the problem whether the forces of 
NATO are capable of holding a Russian attack in which the 
big bombs are not used on either side. This looks, it must be 
said, extremely unlikely. The NATO land forces would be 
vastly outnumbered. Leaving the satellites out of account, they 
would have to deal with a homogeneous army. Their air sup- 
port might be the better in quality, but there is no reason to 
believe it would be equal in quantity. The morale of their 
countries is uneven, They have certainly made remarkable and 
creditable strides in the last couple of years, but it cannot be 
guaranteed that they will maintain such ground as they have 
made up. Were local-effect or tactical atomic weapons to be 
used, the chances would be brighter because, at present at all 
events, they are believed to be at a considerable advantage as 
regards these. 

That consideration, however, leads us on to another thorny 
problem, whether or not a major war might be fought with 
tactical atomic weapons without reaching the stage of full- 
scale thermo-nuclear warfare. Theoretically, this might be so. 
Hardly any relation exists between the purposes of the two 
sorts of weapon and even less between their effects. The tactical 
would be directed in the main against fighting forces. It would 
not be a rejection of the urgings of humanity—for example, of 
the plea of the International Committee of the Red Cross, 
which seeks to protect non-combatants against blind weapons. 
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It is not blind. Thermo-nuclear warfare must be directed to g 
far greater extent against civilians than against combatants, 
The one does not threaten the foundations of civilisation itself. 
the other does. 

Yet in war nations do not always reason on such lines. There 
can be no guarantee that they would. One side or both might 
possess a weapon half-way between the two. Which category 
would it stand in? What would be the result of introducing it? 
This supposition apart, might not the use of the tactical weapon 
lead to that of the strategic? The sober view must be that, while 
the tactical weapon would not necessarily or logically bring 
down the hydrogen bomb, there is a grave risk that it would, 

Then we must ask what cause or circumstances would 
demand the use of atomic weapons of any kind. A situation at 
once summoned up is that of an attack on Berlin. In such a 
case it would probably be unwise to announce intentions in 
advance. The tendency in this country would, in all likelihood, 
be to hold them back. It must not be forgotten, however, that 
a strong American air strike-force lies outside the structure 
and control of NATO. British and American ideas have 
generally been unified, though not always without trouble. It 
may not always be possible to bring them together. The wisest 
and soundest principle would seem to be to withhold atomic 
weapons except in defence of something regarded as absolutely 
vital. Militarily, Berlin does not come into this class. Some may 
argue that morally it does. They may think that the principle 
itself is weak and would encourage aggression. Of course, there 
are objections—there always are. But the principle is advanced 
without reservation as the best available. 

So far this appreciation covers a narrow field, though one 
of overwhelming importance. It has been concerned with 
speculation about the use of the most deadly type of weapon. 
It has touched defence policy but hardly defence strategy. A 
few brief comments on certain aspects of the latter will, it is 
hoped, be worth the space they fill. 

The United States has largely reversed recent naval policy. 
The carriers are going forward again. They assume the role of 
atomic bomb bases roaming at large. Airmen have said they 
represented too many eggs in a basket. The Navy asks if they 
represent as many eggs as New York and if, in the foggy 
northern Atlantic, they are as likely to be found, or indeed as 
likely as atomic bomb bases on land. A good deal can be said 
for a form of attack coming from unknown directions. Britain 
should participate. 

So much talk, some of it glib, has ranged about the deterrent 
effect of air striking forces armed with thermo-nuclear weapons 
that people incline to become cynical about the subject. It is an 
ugly and maybe a brittle prop to rely on, but it is nonetheless 
highly important as things are. It may already have averted a 
war. The more closely we examine the proposition, the more 
reasonable it seems. No other material deterrent can be named 
in the same breath. One other, though of far less importance, 
merits a few words. Known ‘survival capacity’ must be 4 
secondary deterrent. Knowledge that a predestined victim can 
maintain the ability to strike back even for a very brief period 
must be taken into account because frightful blows may be 
struck in a very brief period. So all forms of defence, including 
civil defence, count. 

Another discussion has been in progress: the role and type 
of land forces in the atomic age. It is one in which the layman 
is apt to be at a loss: ‘Streamlined’ formations and units, cross- 
country performance, dispersion of troops and bases, helicopter 
transport, night operations, multiplication of lines of com- 
munication by the use of local roads and tracks—all this is 
vague to him unless he has seen it tried out in exercises. First. 
this programme presupposes a training standard never yet 
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reached by short-service troops, exceptional leadership, excep- 
tional speed. Secondly, dispersion reduces the weight of the 
blow, unless sufficient concentration can be made in a very 
narrow margin of time. Thirdly, we must beware of such 
streamlining as would cripple troops for wars like the Korean 
or the ‘Bandit War’ in Greece. When the element of tactical 
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atomic warfare is introduced the problems naturally become 
more complex still. 

If space permitted, several other topics could be brought up, 
high among them that of mobilisation of reserves in the atomic 
age. The best to be hoped from what has been put forward is 
that it will serve to stimulate further thought. 


OUT OF CONTROL 


By SIR GEORGE THOMSON, FRS 


N the long and dreary history of the attempts to reach 

international agreement on the control of atomic energy, 

the brightest gleam shone in the autumn of 1946 when a 
report was signed by all, including the representatives of the 
USSR, which contained the words: ‘We do not find any 
basis in the available scientific facts for supposing that effec- 
tive control is not technologically feasible.” The scheme 
variously known as the Lilienthal and the Baruch plan con- 
sidered in very considerable detail a control of atomic energy 
based fundamentally on the raw materials expected to be 
used—uranium and thorium, though in fact at the time the 
use of thorium was only a possibility. It was proposed to 
control uranium right from the mine, the degree of control 
increasing as the process advanced. Certain stages were to 
be inspected by the proposed international authority; others, 
the more advanced, were to be managed or, as the United 
States representatives strongly claimed, actually owned by it. 
There is little doubt that if the scheme had been accepted and 
honestly administered, it would have worked in the conditions 
of 1946. It might perhaps have been possible for the United 
States, if she had wished to do so, to cheat by hiding some 
of her stocks of bombs, but it would not have been at all easy. 
This opportunity of control has been lost. 

There are two reasons why it would not now be possible, 
even with full agreement of all interested parties, to establish 
a control which would make the clandestine possession of 
bombs impossible. The first is the large number of bombs 
of the uranium-plutonium type which are almost certainly 
in the possession of both the USA and the USSR. No doubt 
these countries have full records of the amount of fissionable 
material which they have in fact produced, but no one except 
the most trusted officials of the countries concerned has ever 
seen them. It would be possible to falsify them so as to show 
a smaller yield of material from piles and separating plants 
than was in fact the case. It is fissionable (explosive) material 
that counts rather than actual bombs. Once the technique of 
making them has been worked out, the bomb cases could 
be made almost anywhere: one could never be sure that all 
copies of a blueprint had been destroyed. It is doubtful if even 
an occupying army, like that in Germany, could be certain 
of proving the fraud, still less of finding the missing material. 
Certainly no degree of inspection that a sovereign power could 
be expected to tolerate would stand much chance. Moreover, 
in these matters it is essential not merely that justice be done, 
but that it should obviously be done; the mere fact that it 
is impossible to be certain destroys the value of such an agree- 
ment as a means of reducing international tension. If accusa- 
tions of bad faith were made, even unoflicially and unjustly, 
and could not be disproved, the situation might be worse than 
if no agreement had been made. 

The other difficulty concerns the hydrogen bomb. This 1s 
made primarily from deuterium, the heavy isotope of hydrogen 
which occurs to the extent of one part in 7,000 in hydrogen 


wherever it is. The most important source is, of course, water. 
Here there can be no question of the control of the raw 
material. The separation is a matter of some difficulty and 
requires a good deal of power. Theoretically its production 
could be controlled, but it is not necessary, though it is con- 
venient, to use large plants. To be sure that it was not being 
made clandestinely would involve the inspection of all 
factories down to quite a small size. It seems hardly probable 
that any great country, least of all the USSR, would agree 
to such an infringement of privacy and risk loss of commercial, 
not to say military, secrets. 

It is believed that bombs of the uranium-plutonium type 
are used as a kind of detonator to set the deuterium off. If so, 
there is a theoretical possibility of control, but it is a very 
poor one. In the first place, the leakage of even two or three 
U-bombs would become extremely serious because of the 
multiplication of their effect, as each could be the centre of 
an H-bomb:; but, worse still, there are rumours that it may 
be possible to dispense with the U-bomb as a detonator. 
Obviously it would be folly to put an international matter of 
this importance at the mercy of an uncertain point of tech- 
nology. Even if the rumours are false now, there can be no 
confidence that they will remain so. Some at least of the 
H-bombs have contained lithium. This element, though not 
common, is fairly widely distributed in traces. It does not, I 
think, provide a possible means of control. Not merely is 
there plenty of it in most large countries, but the amount 
needed is relatively small—only, in fact, what is actually used 
in the bomb; while in the case of uranium, quantities of the 
order of a hundred tons might be required for a pile, though 
the amount of plutonium needed for an individual bomb is 
enormously less. (This is partly because only one part in 
about 140 of the uranium is fissionable.) Further, although 
lithium is probably a convenience, there is no reason to sup- 
pose it essential. 

One final possibility is control through tritium. This third 
unstable isotope of hydrogen is believed to form part of the 
detonator of the hydrogen bomb. Being unstable, it has to 
be made for the purpose; it is most readily made in a pile 
similar to, or identical with, those used to make plutonium. 
It has never been disclosed how much is needed; it may be a 
small amount. There may here be a faint possibility of control; 
to examine it one would need access to highly classified 
information. On general grounds the idea is not attractive. 
Apart from the fact that it would probably not be difficult to 
conceal one plant, or even perhaps to make the needed amount 
after a declaration of war in piles normally used for making 
commercial and medical isotopes, it is undesirable to make 
control rest on a single minor constituent; one can never feel 
sure that an improvement in technique will not make it 
unnecessary. 

For these reasons it seems that the possibility of the control 
of nuclear explosives and the bombs they make has passed. 








THREAT OF 


UMAN beings, Mr. T. S. Eliot has said, cannot bear 

much reality. The object of the four preceding articles 

is to focus attention on the grimmest reality in contem- 
porary life which is also the central fact in contemporary poli- 
tics—the existence of the hydrogen bomb. One way of seeking 
refuge from it is firmly barred by Sir George Thomson’s 
article: writing with authority, he reaches the conclusion that 
in the foreseeable future it will be technically impossible to 
establish any effective international control of nuclear explo- 
sives and the bombs which contain them. It is a sombre conclu- 
sion but one which cannot be too strongly emphasised. Faced 
with the possibility of calamity, it is the natural tendency of 
opinion in democracies to look for some piece of mechanism 
which will exorcise it, and in recent years it has been fashion- 
able in such circumstances to turn to the idea of international 
organisation. Nothing now could be more dishonest than to 
foster the belief that it may be possible to find a means of 
excluding the hydrogen bomb from the calculations on which 
foreign policy must rest. 

It remains to assess the significance for defence and foreign 
policy of a state of affairs in which both sides in the only 
probable major international conflict now facing us possess 
these weapons. One fact is implicit in all four articles: the 
effectiveness of the foreign policy of the Western Powers, and 
the preservation of peace itself, has rested during the last ten 
years on their superiority in nuclear weapons. That it must con- 
tinue to do so has again been stated in the communiqué issued 
this week at the close of the conference of Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers. It is in particular Russia’s knowledge that if 
she attacked the West she would be subjected to nuclear bom- 
bardment from countless bases that has been and will continue 
to be the main restraining influence on her policy. Whatever 
the significance of the latest political upheavals in Moscow, 
this fact will remain the foundation of our security. 

Strategically, as Air Marshal Saundby points out, this superi- 
ority is beyond dispute: psychologically, as Lord Hailsham 
argues, it presupposes the existence of a special kind of morale 
in this country, and, for that matter, in Western Europe gener- 
ally. To knock Britain out by five well-placed hydrogen bombs 
might not, as Air Marshal Saundby contends, be quite so easy 
as Lord Russell assumed in his Christmas broadcast, but, given 
the Russian capacity to sustain a good deal of waste in the 
process, the elimination from a war of Britain and the rest of 
Western Europe by nuclear bombardment is a perfectly feas- 
ible enterprise. Our protection against this threat consists 
simply but overwhelmingly in the fact that American industrial 
and air supremacy is great enough to inflict a devastating 
reprisal on the Russians. It is the prospect of this which has 
so far prevented them from striking the first blow. 

lo this extent, Britain’s security depends on her moral readi- 
ness to face the risk of immediate defeat or even of annihilation, 
or, in less heroic language, to think of her own defence as part 
of that of the North Atlantic Treaty community. It is an atti- 
tude which, as Lord Hailsham points out, is not without 
parallels in history. It is the moral conviction that the North 
Atlantic Treaty community stands for principles which must 
not be abandoned, the belief that we are defending a civilisa- 
tion which must and can survive in the New World even if it is 
for a long time obliterated from the Old, that supplies the 
emphatic answer to the question, ‘Could Britain fight?’ 

At this point two arguments must be clearly distinguished. It 
is one thing to say that the possession of nuclear weapons by 
the Western Powers, and their superiority in this field, is a 
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EXTINCTION 


deterrent to Russian aggression; but it is another to say that 
it is a deterrent to the use of nuclear weapons by Russia once 
a war has started. Are there wars which could be fought without 
nuclear weapons? It is a pertinent question, because rational 
fear of the consequences of war cannot, as has repeatedly been 
shown, be relied on to preserve peace. A localised conflict of 
serious dimensions like the Korean War can be waged by 
the troops of several nations without becoming nuclear. One of 
the first effects of the atomic age has been to make diplomacy 
concentrate as much on limiting as on preventing wars. The 
trouble now is that the possible areas for localised conflicts are 
being rapidly exhausted, and that in the main centre of tension, 
Europe, there appears to be particularly little scope for them. 
The great strategic question, therefore, remains: if Russia 
were seriously to challenge the Western Powers in Europe 
would the Western Powers have to respond immediately by 
using hydrogen bombs? 

Russian superiority in manpower is at present such that it 
would be impossible for the West to contain a Russian attack 
in Europe without at least having recourse to tactical nuclear 
weapons. It may be, as Captain Falls argues, that the use of 
these weapons would probably lead to the use of hydrogen 
bombs, but there is a considerable moral and strategic 
difference between the decision to employ tactical nuclear 
weapons and the decision to expose Western Europe to the 
threat of annihilation and to launch destruction on the enemy 
by taking the initiative in discharging hydrogen bombs. 

There are only two conditions in which the Western Powers 
would be right to drop the first hydrogen bomb—either if it 
could be shown, as it almost certainly cannot, that an immedi- 
ate air offensive could cripple Russia’s power in the air before 
she had time to take effective reprisals, or if it could be 
demonstrated that the use of the bomb was an absolutely 
indispensable means of winning a war. Because of the peril 
of allowing the defence of the West to depend entirely on a 
weapon the use of which might lead, by evoking reprisals in 
kind, to the devastation of Western Europe, it is the duty of 
the Western Powers to explore every means of equipping thein- 
selves to contain a possible attack by building up conventional 
armaments and developing tactical nuclear weapons while 
continuing to maintain superiority in hydrogen bombs. 

To this policy there are two formidable objections: in 
the first place, it can be argued that as soon as Russia felt 
assured that the West would not use hydrogen bombs in 
the first phases of a major war except as a reprisal for 
similar bombardment, war would become proportionately more 
probable. The answer is surely that so long as the West main- 
tains its superiority in hydrogen bombs and is known to be 
ready to use them whenever their use is strictly necessary to 
victory, the hydrogen bomb must continue to be a powerful 
deterrent. If there were a real chance of introducing Queens- 
bury rules into modern warfare, even at the cost of slightly 
increasing the possibility of war, it would be right to take it. 
The second objection is that it costs more to equip forces 
adequately with conventional and tactical nuclear weapons 
than to allow defence to rest mainly on the possession of an 
adequate supply of hydrogen bombs. There is a limit to the 
sacrifices which democracy will bear, but economy should 
influence us as little as possible. For the moment, however. 
the fact must be faced that a major war would almost cer- 
tainly be a hydrogen war. Survival depends on our known 
readiness to fight, if need be, as nations faced with the threat 
of extinction must fight, without counting the cost. 
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Sidelight 


By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


ROM time immemorial the Greeks have been recog- 

nised as champions of the mythopeeic art, but some of 

the recent efforts in our press to discredit Greece in 
order to justify our attitude over Cyprus challenge that age- 
long supremacy. 

Herodotus was successful through nearly two and a half 
millennia in casting a stigma on the Corinthians for having 
run away from Salamis, and this calumny was accepted as 
truth until a commemorative stele was unearthed in recent 
times on Salamis: 

Once upon a time, stranger, we dwelt in Corinth’s well- 
watered citadel; but now Salamis, the island of Ajax, holds us. 


Some of the organs of our popular press are now prepared to 
cast a stigma upon Greece with much less justification than 
Herodotus had, writing at a time when the bitterness between 
Athens and Corinth was extreme. 

One paper with an enormous circulation has produced the 
following gem in paste : 

‘Good will is running short in Britain towards Greece. That 
is the country which appealed for British help when the Nazis 
marched in. British troops were sent at once and many died 
there. 

‘British help was sent again to keep out the Communist in- 
vader. And at a mighty cost in British blood Greece was kept 
free. 

‘How does Greece remember? By blackening Britain’s name 
in daily broadcasts from Radio Athens and inciting disturb- 
ances among Greeks in the British isle of Cyprus. Was ever a 
nation guilty of such ingratitude?’ 

On April 13, 1939, Mr. Chamberlain informed the House of 
Commons that in the event of any threat to the independence of 
Greece or Rumania which the Greek or Rumanian Govern- 
ments found it necessary to resist, the British Government 
would hold itself obliged to give to Greece and Rumania any 
help in its power. M. Daladier, speaking for the French Govern- 
ment, repeated this declaration in a communication to the press. 

At 3 a.m. on October 28, 1940, the Italian Minister in Athens 
called on General Metaxas with an ultimatum. The Greek 
Prime Minister, who in his dressing-gown had opened the door 
himself, heard the ultimatum which was to expire three hours 
later and curtly rejected it. At dawn Italian troops crossed the 
Albanian frontier: by November 18 not a single Italian soldier 
was left alive on Greek soil. 

In a book published in 1943 I wrote these words : 

‘The darkness and chill of that three o'clock were symbolic 
of that dark and chill hour of human history in which the liberty 
of Europe seemed to be expiring. Poland had been bestially 
mangled. Finland had been overpowered. Norway had been 
overwhelmed. Denmark had surrendered. Holland and Belgium 
had been trodden underfoot. Hungary and Rumania lay prone 
like two serviceable prostitutes. France had cried “enough.” 
Yet Greece, disdaining the darkness and chill, gave an answer 
which must outlive even the unimaginable touch of time . . 
but not apparently the shameless paw of propaganda. 

The Greek Government formally asked for help from Great 
Britain in accordance with the guarantee offered and accepted 

eighteen months earlier. Mr. Winston Churchill made it clear 
that such help was not likely to be embarrassing in its gener- 
osity. Britain would do as much as she was able to do, and that 
was.to send five squadrons of the RAF. 

Now for this claim that Greece ‘appealed for British help 
when the Nazis marched in.’ 

According to a telegram from Mr. Eden to Mr. Churchill on 
February 22, 1941, Greece was determined to resist a threat- 
ened German invasion to clear up the military mess the Italians 
had made. Whether without the arrival of British troops that 
intention would have been carried out when in April the Ger- 
man onslaught was delivered must remain a debatable point. 
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Although a large body of military opinion was against him, Mr. 
Churchill felt that we could not tamely withdraw from our 
undertaking without moral loss, and surely he was right; our 
arms suffered a severe disaster but our honour was preserved. 

The Axis occupation of Greece was a terrible ordeal, of 
which near starvation was the least terrible part. Yet no Greek 
betrayed a British soldier for gold, or even for food, and many 
Greeks chose death rather than not repay to the best of their 
ability with their own aid that aid which Britain gave. 

With the end of that ordeal began the antagonism between 
the Resistance and those who were believed to have collabor- 
ated too easily with the enemy in occupation. That many of the 
Resistance were fired by the Russian fight against the Germans 
to declare for Communism is easy enough to understand. In 
the end, partly owing to the lack of imagination with which it 
was handled, the situation in Greece looked like developing 
into civil war and there was a natural fear in Britain of Russian 
predominance extending to the A:gean. The Fourth Indian 
Division was sent to Greece to protect the anti-Communists. 
To call this keeping Greece free, in the words of that leader- 
writer, at ‘a mighty cost in British blood’ is unworthy of a great 
paper. Nor does it help the argument over Cyprus to talk about 
‘Greeks in the British island of Cyprus.’ Cyprus was rented 
from Turkey for thirty-six years and almost completely 
neglected during that time. It was offered to Greece in 1915 if 
Greece would come to the help of Serbia wher the situation of 
the latter was already past help. Greece refused that offer, and 
later Cyprus was constituted a Crown Colony. The desire for 
enosis or union with Greece is as old as the Greek war against 
Turkey for independence. But I do not want to be led now into 
the argument about Cyprus: I am concerned to rebut that 
ignorant accusation of ingratitude. 

When Greece stood across the path of Mussolini her action 
was a tonic to the world. Even if the Italian troops had reached 
Athens within a fortnight in spite of all the Greeks could do to 
bar the way, the decision Greece took would still have exerted 
a moral influence, the benefit of which would have lasted the 
length of the war. Greece’s refusal to yield to Italian demands 
restored Britain’s confidence in her ability to be recognised as 
the guardian and champion of liberty. 

If Greece had accepted the ultimatum, there would have 
been no attack by Swordfish aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm on 
the Italian fleet in Taranto on the night of November 11, 1940. 
The Italian fleet would not have had to move to ports too far 
from Africa for any kind of effective naval action against the 
British fleet in the Eastern Mediterranean. Crete would have 
become an enemy air base at a time when it would have 
menaced the British position in North Africa much more 
seriously than it was able to do nine months later. If Greece had 
succumbed to the Italian attack the Italian General Staff would 
not have been in a condition of deliquescence at the very 
moment when Wavell anticipated Graziani’s offensive by 
striking first. 

The effect upon the course of the war of Greece's defiance 
and defeat of Italy was intensified and sharpened by her de- 
tiance and delay of Germany. 

The delay imposed upon Hitler's grand strategic plan by the 
resistance of Greece and the resurgence of Yugoslavia led him 
to start his attack on Russia at least five weeks too late to reach 
his objective. And if Greece’s resistance secured five precious 
weeks for Russia it secured six months of inestimable value for 
Great Britain’s productive effort, and it can be added for that 
of the United States, apart from the moral impression the in- 
spired fight for freedom Greece put up made upon American 
opinion. Besides upsetting Hitler’s time-table for his Russian 
adventure, that delay upset his plans for the Middle East. The 
parachute troops and aircraft which might have been used for 
a descent on Syria had suffered so heavily in Crete that the 
chance to save Rashid Ali’s revolt in Iraq from aborting 
vanished, and it was too late even to press Rommel’s counter- 
offensive in Libya to a fruitful conclusion 

Let us hear no more about the gratitude owed us by Greece, 
at any rate during this century: we are now the debtors. 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


T just about the time that I am writing this, Monday 
afternoon, Parliament is transferring the Cocos Keeling 
Islands from the Crown Colony of Singapore to the 

Government of Australia. The Cocos Keeling Islands are 
too small to be marked on my atlas, but they have 552 people 
on them, and I like to think that somewhere in the Colonial 
Office there is a door with a man’s name on it and ‘Cocos 
Keeling Islands’ printed under it in brackets, and that some- 
where on the Islands there is an English Residency with 
portraits of former Residents round the dining-room walls. 
I do not like to think of this Whitehall official returning 
disconsolate on the Southern Electric to Esher tonight, his 
job gone; nor do I like to think of the Resident returning 
with his wife and family on a steamboat, only to be posted 
to somewhere less picturesque. I wonder if these can be the 
Islands somewhere near the Date Line (Meridian 180 from 
Greenwich) which were visited, Christopher Hollis tells 
me, by Seventh Day Adventist missionaries. The Islands 
were on the American side of the Date Line, but preferred 
to work by Australian dates on the other side of the Line, 
so they were always a day in front. ‘What do we have ‘to 
believe?’ said the islanders. The missionaries answered that 
one thing they would have to accept was having Sunday on 
Saturday. But they replied that they had that already. 


Another Casualty 

A beautiful English country house which is likely to be 
destroyed is Duntish Court in the County of Dorset. It was 
designed about 1760 by Sir William Chambers, the architect 
of Somerset House in London, the pagoda and temples in 
Kew Gardens, and that perfectly proportioned Casino or 
summer house at Marino, near Dublin. Duntish Court, which 
used to be called Castle Hill, is one of the last remaining 
examples of this great architect’s domestic work to remain 
standing It was bought by a speculator who divided it into 
flats and tried to sell off each of these flats as a freehold. He 
managed to sell one, which is inhabited. The speculator has 
disappeared, and the unsold part of the house is collapsing 
around the single purchaser. 


Speculators’ Rash 
The devastation of England by building is going on now 

faster than ever before. For every handsome country house 
which is allowed to decay or is pulled down by speculators, 
for every landscaped park that is laid waste, for every old 
street that is made gap-toothed by demolishing squads, a 
hundred hideous pink villas arise or flashy shopfronts in 
jazz-modern style replace Georgian and early Victorian 
dignity. 

‘347,605 Houses Completed 

Best Year since the War 

Private Building up by 44 per cent.’ 


I read in The Times last week. All who know of the tragedies 
of overcrowding, of young couples unable to marry because 
they cannot find a house, or living miserably with their in-laws, 
will be pleased to think that houses are being built. But need 
they be such ugly houses? The ones put up by private specu- 
lation that I saw last week in the East Riding of Yorkshire 
are as hideous as any put up in the bad between-wars period, 
and the same goes for almost every other part of England. 
The architectural advisory panels which are meant to approve 
speculators’ designs are most of them no more than ciphers, 
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either unable to compete with so great a flood of work or 
unwilling to offend house-proud clients and ignorant 2 
cunning builders. Houses with pink roofs in slate districts, 
houses with green-tiled roofs in old red-tiled districts, houses 
like slices of cake, houses with front gates like rising suns, 
and stained-glass front doors and awkward eaves, are rising 
in every old village and quiet town in England. Even the 
worst council estates look better, and one longs for the honest 
simplicity of some of the new town architecture and for a regard 
for local materials, texture and proportion. 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


ARKET day always seems to me to be one of the 

most solid traditions of country life. It goes back so 

far that I doubt if anyone could say exactly when the 
practice of bringing produce and livestock into the town for 
barter or sale really began. On a journey the other day I passed 
through two market towns where markets were in progress and 
a third where the market had been held some days before, and I 
was struck once again by the contrast between the activity in the 
first two and the sleepiness of the third. If there is one thing that 
shows outstanding change in the country market towns I knew 
as a child, it is the congestion caused by cars. The people are 
the same. The stalls and itinerant traders are much the same 
too, although they offer a greater assortment of overalls and 
clothing of the ‘war disposal’ sort. The same cheapjacks are 
there and the same audience of so obviously rural folk ready 
to be entertained. Forgetting the lines of cars and the incon- 
gruity of the cinema looking down on the old stone cross, one 
might be excused for half-hoping to see a long-dead relative 
or friend wending his way through the crowd, and the illusion 
of time having no meaning persists, if one begins to daydream, 
until a screaming jet aeroplane goes rushing through the 
heavens. One realises then that there are no ponies in the mews 
to be terrified by the disturbance and the old men of yesterday 
are not listening to the auctioneer today. 


A Farmer's Problem 

‘For a while it was touch and go,’ said my friend, who was 
talking of his experiences when his farm was snowbound. “The 
lorry couldn’t get to us to pick up the milk. We couldn’t get it 
away ourselves. They failed to reach us in the morning and still 
couldn’t get through in the afternoon. We found we had only 
one spare churn and had to hunt out every crock and vessel we 
had to store the milk. They all had to be scalded. and we moved 
about in a sea of milk and pots of all sizes. In the morning, 
when we heard them picking up the churns, we dashed down 
for the empties. It is one thing having milk when you know 
what to do with it and another when it accumulates.’ To the 
average man, less in bondage to nature, the snow was an incon- 
venience. The milk was late on the doorstep and the postman 
seemed to take his time, but things were not so bad. The 
countryman takes the townsman and his work for granted 
often enough, but I think the latter imagines that milk and eggs 
originate in a factory or storehouse and the farmer is that chap 
seen on a tractor—part of the scenery to be expected between 
one town and the next. 


A Space Economy 

A good space economy is that of sowing leeks and onions 
in boxes so that they can be planted out later, thus allowing the 
ground to be put to other use in the meantime. The boxes 
should be covered with glass or kept in the greenhouse. 
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AVOIDING A PROBLEM 


Sik,—You end your editorial article, ‘Avoidins 
a Problem,’ with the sentence: ‘The absence of 
a colour bar in Britain cannot be 
ensured unless a proper balance is maintained 
between white and coloured populations.’ In 
an article upholding the need to limit West 
Indian immigration, this means that the 
absence of a colour bar cannot be maintained 
without the enforcement of a colour bar. 

You write of the duty of the Government 
to face facts; has not an editor a duty to write 
sens¢?—Yours faithfully, 

M. S. RATHBONI 
Canford School, Wimborne 


* 


Sik.—Your two final sentences on this subject 
are not merely concessions to racial prejudice 
they are racial prejudice. 

Do you also advocate 


a “proper balance 


achieved by Home Office licence, betwee 
religious, political and cultural groups to 
avoid ‘religious bars,’ ‘political bars’ and 


‘cultural bars’? Should I be forbidden to live 
and work in Holborn because a_ further 
‘Spectator’ there might antagonise some in- 
tolerant ‘New Statesman’? What has our 
neighbours’ colour to do with us? 

Your assumption that the British attitude 
to the colour bar is merely due to numbers is 
deplorable. Do you really believe that there 
were no pogroms in England because there 
were less Jews here than in Germany? Do 
we not burn Catholics because they are so 
few? Do we not witch-hunt because British 
Communists are so few in number? I may be 
naive, but I suggest that the reason why we 
do not have these things is because we think 
they are wrong, and because anyone who 
Started them would get little support and be 
resolutely opposed. Home Office action is re- 
quired against the writers of the Brixton 
Slogans, not against the immigrants. 

The colour bar is a moral problem; but if 
you are correct, and the only reason why we 
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have not got one in Britain is because of 
numbers, then the sooner we stop criticising 
Malan and MacCarthy, the better for us: for 
according to you, we are no better than they 
I do not think we are much better, but ' 
cherish the idea that we are just that little bit 
better.—Yours faithfully, 
KENNETH DARWIN 
Glovet, Tyrella, Co. Down 


* 


Sirn—The proposals in your editorial on 
‘Avoiding a Problem’ themselves avoid the 
issue raised by coloured immigration to this 
country, 

You suggest a restriction on this move 
ment because ‘the absence of a colour bar in 
Britain, which is an absolutely essential in- 
gredient in British policy, cannot be ensured 
unless a proper balance is maintained between 
white and coloured populations.’ 

The main reason why the absence of a 
colour bar is ‘an absolutely essential ingredi- 
ent of British policy’ is because of the prestige 
it gives Britain in her relations with coloured 
peoples—in particular in the colonies—and 
with other nations also coping with colour 
problems. 

You suggest that this position can only be 
maintained if the coloured population is so 
low in numbers that it goes almost unnoticed, 
and ask that we should continue to claim the 
prestige it gives us by isolating ourselves trom 
the possibility of a colour bar. 

This is no way to preserve the advantages 
we claim. Restriction on coloured immigra- 
tion will only destroy the basis of our position. 

Either we must allow free coloured immi- 
ration from the colonies, with, perhaps, some 
minimum standards of health and education, 
ind try to show that we can absorb a few 
tens of thousands without a major upheaval, 
or we must confess that our boast of having 
no colour bar is based, as South Africans and 
Americans have often argued, on having no 
colour problem. 

We can only claim to have no colour bar 
if we are prepared to face the chance of a 
colour problem, and if we can show that we 
can solve it without a colour bar. What you 
propose will only lose us the advantages we 
can get, without giving us a chance to mak¢ 
1 serious attempt at finding a new solution to 
the problems that are bound to arise when 
peoples with different standards and customs 
have to live together. We should at least try 
to solve these difficulties before we say we 
cannot do so.—Yours faithtully, 


MICHAEL RAMSDEN 


39.Woodfield Avenue, Penn, Wolverhampton 


{A colour bar is the practice of ‘discrimin 
ating against persons within a community, or 
of excluding them from a community, solely 
on the ground of their colour. To say that it ts 
impossible in present conditions for particular 
towns to absorb more than a certain number of 
coloured residents, but that those who come 
should enjoy perfect equality with white 
people, is not to advocate a colour bar. In so 
far as prejudice is the trouble. the question is 
whether it can be overcome by education in 
time to enable us to cope with a rising tide of 
immigration.—Editor, Spectator.) 


INCOME TAX 


Sir.— Your article on the unfatr 
income tax en the middle 
week's i encourages me to 


incidence of 
classes in. this 


issue Suggest two 
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reliefs which would be of great value to this 
much-taxed class. 

The first refers to the employment of domes- 
tic staff. Up till the First World War the middle 
classes freely participated in cultural activities 
ot all types. This greatly assisted in the 
development of the arts and humanities, and 
so contributed to the general improvement of 
the nation. Under present conditions pro- 
fessional men, industrial and commercial 
executives, who largely make up the middle 
class, cannot, in general, afford anything like 
adequate domestic help as this has to be paid 
for out of taxed income (with one or two 
special exceptions, such as widowhood), and 
the result of this is that the wife is tied to 
ilmost continuous domestic work while the 
husband also has to contribute much of his 
‘spare’ time to assist her. As a result, cultural 
activities fall to a regrettable minimum. Why 
should the wages of a char for cleaning out 
an office be an untaxed business expense 
while the same work in the home has to be 
paid for out of taxed income? A relief on 
such wages seems called for. 

Secondly, if a man decides to build his own 
home, he must pay the builders out of his 
taxed income, in spite of the fact that in so 
building he is contributing a capital asset to 
the nation. This should be recognised and the 
spirit of self-help encouraged by a tax relic! 
on the money so spent. At present, what with 
subsidising the cost of houses for others and 
all the other national expenses, he has to earn 
about two pounds for every pound he can 
spend on his house.—Y ours faithfully, 





ABSTRACT ART 


Sir,—Must we all gird up our loins for battle 
when the revolution is over? (The phrase about 
renaissance man was perhaps a silly one, but 
let’s not quibble about whether revolutions 


* destroy old eras or start new ones.) For nine 


vears it has been my constant refrain that every 
form of art is valid, that they are not mutually 
exclusive, but that art is richer in so far as it 
embraces additional levels of intellect and 
feeling: poorer in so far as it excludes them. 

The whole point of my comment was, not 
that it is naughty to find starting points in 
other people’s work, but that if you choose 
the extremes of non-figuration (or realism: the 
last time I entered this column the cry was 
‘Unfair to Realists’) you have chosen some- 
thing so limited as to defy development. 
Beyond a certain point, formal arrangements 
must degenerate into decoration. 

You are making a drawing of something. 
You make a mark on the paper: it must 
express some visual aspect of the object and 
ilso live its own life with its own inner energy 
ind formal beauty. A second mark must not 
only be true to the object and to itself, but 
must relate to the first. And so on. A complex 
web of tensions is built up, in which a structure 
of lines and tones—resulting from the artist's 
intuitive sense of order or from some 
mechanical, modular ‘tool’—exists in its own 
right and as a metaphor for the thing seen. 
Remove the metaphor element and you are 


dealing in architecture or decoration. For 





Readers are requested to keep their 

letters as short as possible. The Editor 

reserves the right to cut letters for reasons 
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some such external factor, which will offer 
‘the same resistance to pure subjectivity that 
the model offers the representational painter’ 
Mr. Heath has elsewhere admitted the neces- 
sity. | merely suggest that mathematics are not 
enough. 

The classical rules of criticism are three. 
First, find out the aims of the artist; second, 
establish whether those aims have been 
achieved; third, consider whether they were 
worth achieving. It is upon the last point that 
Mr. Heath and I disagree. A construction 
based upon an interpreted mathematical pro- 
gression seems to me to bear much the same 
relationship to a technical mathematical model 
as a society portrait does to a photograph. 

I am not sure what Mr. Mills is trying to say 
(I mentioned the three early abstractionists 
just because they were so different. And what 
are ‘the facts’ I have to square?) but he puts 
his finger on one point when he admits the 
necessity for studying the writings of abstract 
artists before their paintings can be under- 
stood. And what is Mr. Heath doing claiming 
the number of abstractionists as evidence of 
anything? Literary-romantic-illusionism was 
general in Europe throughout the second half 
of the last century, but we still regard it as 
the nadir of academic painting. 

I admire the integrity of Mr. Heath and the 
artists who showed with him at the Redfern, 
and should like to see their talents used in 
decorative schemes in various kinds of new 
building, but I should be sorry if theirs was 
the only form of art left in the world.—Yours 
faithfully, 

M. H. MIDDLETON 


SLIPPED DISCS 


Sir,—I consider that Mr. James F. Brails- 
ford’s article, ‘Slipped Discs,’ may have done 
a grave disservice to many readers who are 
suffering from this condition, His attitude 
seems to be: ‘Slipped discs are merely a 
fashionable name for old-fashioned backache, 
therefore old-fashioned remedies such as red- 
flannel vests and a few weeks in bed should 
be used.” 

In a time when modern science and in- 
vention are continually proving old theories 
wrong, I find it extraordinary that Mr. 
Brailsford can recommend disregarding con- 
clusive proof of the existence of real slipped 
discs and the natural remedy for them— 
manipulation. 

But I would agree with Mr. Brailsford that 
many people use the term ‘slipped disc’ in a 
loose way to describe any back affliction. 
Consequently the term has lost its true mean- 
ing and has become that for a mild back 
complaint, which it is not, It is an extremely 
painful condition resulting from a displaced 
vertebra. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Brailsford is not the 
only person to look upon slipped discs with 
a medieval eye. He even quotes a general 
practitioner as saying: ‘We were much better 
off with lumbago and sciatica when we knew 
nothing about discs.” 

Of what 
diluvian point of view 


use is this ante- 
What are lumbago 


constructive 


and sciatica but names of conditions resulting 
from displaced vertebra? 

Many doctors and hospitals refuse to face 
up to this problem and still use old-fashioned 
methods for treating slipped discs. The usual 
hospital treatment is to strap the sufferer into 
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a canvas jacket to prevent the pain which 
results from movement of the spine. But with 
this treatment the vertebra remains displaced. 
Thousands of people are walking about in 
these jackets and will never again know free- 
dom of movement. 

The real and logical answer to a genuine 
slipped disc is for it to be manipulatéd back 
inte its right place by a qualified osteopath 
But while osteopaths are not accepted by the 
medical profession, sufferers will continue to 
be told by GPs such as Mr. Brailsford quotes : 
‘You've got a touch of sciatica (or lumbago). 
Take it easy and lie up for a couple of weeks. 

For the record, I speak from experience. 
| underwent ‘preventive’ treatment by doctors 
and hospitals before an osteopath manipulated 
my displaced bone back to its normal position. 
And I know of hundreds of others who have 
had the same experience. 

It is a pity that Mr. Brailsford did not ex- 
plore other sources of information before 
writing an authoritative article. He would have 
found other evidence—such as that which | 
have attempted to give—which would have 
given his article a better-balanced and more- 
informed aspect.—Yours faithfully, 


ROY L. SPICER 
22 Clifton Road, Finchley, London, N.3 


* 


Sir,—Mr. James Brailsford refers in his 
article on ‘Slipped Discs’ to fashion in illness. 
Not so long ago, in any English village, all 
one heard about illness was an allusion to the 
squire’s gout or to old Mrs. Grump’s 
‘rheumatics.” Now, since the National Health 
Act has got under way, in this village of about 
1,500 souls where we live, it is a familiar sight 
to see a white ambulance pursuing its path 
through the main street to reap its harvest of 
clients, be they for observation, treatment or 
detention. Admission for one or other of these 
reasons to the hospital some six miles away 
has become almost a*social aspiration. Ex- 
patients, rapidly becoming a large proportion 
of our small population, talk of it affectionately 
as of an old school, while others look forward 
with obvious relish to the next happy reunion 
in the out-patients’ waiting room. Conversation 
in street, pub or institute centres round the 
‘ops’ of the week, ranging from the ever- 
popular slipped disc to what for a long while 
was spoken of in awed tones as ‘Mr. Eden's 
complaint.’ The prize for originality last week 
went to a veteran of seventy who had an eyelid 
removed and is to have a new one grafted. 
(‘It's wonderful what they do, you know!’) 
Families vie with each other to produce the 
rarest of ailments, and village gossips dine out, 
as the saying goes, on the surgical details so 
readily divulged. 

It is hard sometimes to share the implicit 
faith of the sufferers and their relatives in the 
cures which will result from their enthusiastic 
submission to doctor's orders and _ the 
surgeon's knife. Furthermore, it is disquieting 
to reflect on the effect this mass pre- 
occupation with sickness will have on our 
mentality. A woman friend of mine, arriving 
here recently from Canada, was forcibly 
struck by what seemed to her a morbid obses- 
sion, ‘Out there, she said, ‘if anyone is ill 
they mostly cure themselves with common 
sense and determination and no one ever talks 
about it.’ 

Is it possible that our National Health Act, 
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with all its sound and excellent intentions, js 
transforming our sturdy British race into g 
nation of hypochondriacs?—Yours faithfully, 


AN APPLE A Day 


UNDERGRADUATE CHRISTIANITY 


Sir,—Mr. Howard, in his article on ‘Under. 
graduate Christianity,’ has given us a delight. 
fully entertaining account of his own views 
upon Oxford religion. However, for those 
unfamiliar with such a situation, we ought to 
point out that where he does give facts they 
are sometimes inaccurate, and that there js 
much that is entirely ignored. Between the 
harangue and hell-fire of St. Aldate’s and the 
Victorian prayer books on velvet cushions in 
some college chapels, a great number of 
undergraduates give loyal and ‘enthusiastic’ 
support to the University Church and to the 
various free churches. 

Mr. Howard has omitted all reference to 
the hundreds of students in the denomina- 
tional societies, none of which lays claim to 
Papal or Biblical infallibility. Bringing together 
all denominations, the Student Christian 
Movement combines both Catholic and Evan- 
gelical elements; it encourages all students to 
live, work, study, worship and witness to their 
common Lord. There must be no false dicho- 
tomy between Christian faith and academic 
study, but rather our faith should permeate 
and guide our whole lives. 

Members of Mr. Howard's own college will 
no doubt be astonished to read of ‘Under- 
graduate Christianity divided against itself’; in 
Christ Church, he may learn, there are exceed- 
ingly cordial relationships between the Senior 
Common Room and the various undergraduate 
Christian societies, which hold joint meetings 
every week. 

As to the ‘revival in religious interest’ we 
might suggest to Mr. Howard that instead of 
standing outside the football stadium, pyzzled 
by the shouting, he should venture inside and 
find its cause.—Yours faithfully, 


BRIAN PARSONS 
Oriel College, Oxford 
MARJORIE AITKEN 
Somerville College, Oxford 
Presidents, Oxford Student Christian 
Movement 


The Spectator 


February 13, 1830 


WE cannot perceive much consistency in the 
man who opposes general reform, and yet 
prates about the necessity of representing the 
productive classes. Are the productive classes 
confined to Birmingham and large towns? Mr. 
HUSKISSON, in truth, advocates the rights, not 
of the productive classes, but of capitalists 
engaged in production. Are representatives to 
be given to all those who have ‘a stake in the 
country?’ Well, every man who must labour 
for food has a stake in the country which 
supplies it; he has an interest in procuring 
that food as cheaply as possible, and in hand- 
ing over to the tax-gatherer as small a portion 
as possible of his wages. The productive 
classes have a right to be represented, but the 
poorest consumer has quite as strong a right 
as the greatest capitalist. 
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PERSONAL MESSAGE 
FROM 
LORD MACKINTOSH:— 


“As Chairman of the 
National Savings 
Committee there’s no 
need to tell you I’m 
right behind this grand 
NEW SAVERS Campaign. 
It’s working up to 
something really big, but 
we’re not home yet. So 
let’s keep at it until 

we reach our goal! ”’ 





ALL JOIN IN! 


saving — by buying National Savings Certificates and 


You can find out how to become a New Saver from 
your Bank, Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank, where 
full information will gladly be given to you. 

You'll probably find in your factory, street, school or 
club, a Savings Group you can join. Whether you 
decide to join this Group, or start saving on your own, 
the Voluntary Worker who runs the Group will gladly 


give you helpful advice about the different methods of 





BECOME A REW SAVER TODAY! 


Defence Bonds, and by opening an account in the Post 
Office or a Trustee Savings Bank. In any case you can 
start saving right away. 

Another way to become a New Saver is by using some 
of your Savings Stamps to buy a 15/- Certificate or to 
open an account in the Post Office or Trustee Savings 


Bank with 5/- 





Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W.9 
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Contemporary Arts 


TELEVISION AND 
RADIO 


“HELEN, who will muddle things,’ says 
Margaret Schlegel, of Howards End, rattling 
along about German rivers at a luncheon 
party, ‘says no, it’s like music. The course of 
the Oder is to be like music. It’s obliged to 
remind her of a symphonic poem. The part by 
the landing stage is in B minor, if 1 remember 
rightly, but lower down things get extremely 
mixed. There is a slodgy theme in several keys 
at once, meaning mud banks—.’ 

Like Helen, television will muddle things, 
and in much the same way. It has still to 
learn that saying a thing twice at once is not 
necessarily twice as good as saying it singly. 
It is over-emphatic; it labours its points or its 
imagery; it galumphs where it ought to trip. 
At home, detached from the warmth 2nd 
snugness of hundreds of your fellow-beings, 
which in the cinema tend to sweep you up 
into some sort of communal excitement, you 
are subdued, sharp-eyed, in a debunking and 
deflationary mood: the more effortless tele- 
vision appears, the more it throws its lines 
away, the less it twinkles and makes eyes at 
you, the easier it is to like it. Peter Ustinov 
made this point when he showed us round his 
house in an engaging but slightly embarrassed 
way on Thursday evening's television. ‘Animal, 
Vegetable, Mineral’ was a success (he said) 
because it seemed to behave as it wanted to, 
because those taking part didn’t try to appear 
as anything but middle-aged dons and museum- 
men; other programmes of elaborate explana- 
tion for the simple-minded were failures 
because they went on so, repeating, under- 
estimating intelligence, talking down. Eco- 
nomy, authenticity, reticence: these three, not 
the smallest bit necessary in the cinema, are 


very well suited; | think, to the television 
screen, 
Iwo examples from last week's pro- 


grammes: one, which illustrates Helen’s par 
cular form of muddle, was an Italian film 
called Concert at Massenzio, in which Michel- 
angeli’s hands played Bach's Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor to a whirling accompant- 
ment of columns, cobbles, clouds, starry-eyed 
girls, and stretches of pond or puddle in and 
around the Roman Forum. Like an exuberant 
goat the camera went leaping and swooping 
from image to inappropriate image—up and 
down pillars, or whang into a sunset embel- 
lished by snatches of Goethe and D’Annunzio 
written across it: exhausting. and 
for all the enlightenment or enjoyment it pro 
vided, quite pointless. If you want to hear 
Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D minor, well 
and good; or see Michelangeli at it, well and 
good; but does it help to have the score 
followed, between the camera’s larger swoops 
beyond, by the starry girl's finger-nail? Or 
watch her brimming eves fixed on some middle- 


tasteless, 


distant point? Or cavort at such a speed round 
the Forum, and finally see the audience leap 
up clapping, spectacles flashing, hands high in 
the air? Me, it made hot 
The second example 
muddle exactly, but the elaboration that mini- 
mises rather than enhances an effect. Nigel 
Kneale’s play The Creature took us up the 


ind cross. 


llusirates, not Helen’s 


Himalayas in the tracks of Abominable 
Snowmen. Two crooked stunt-promoters and 
one straight scientist went up into the snow 
and had their fill of horrors: avalanches, gales, 
howls in the night, demonic possession of the 
wireless, furry hands creeping under the tent 
flaps (only Lime Grove’s gloves should be 
a little longer, unless Abominable Snowmen 
have smooth white arms)—all this, and a good 
deal of terror and atmosphere too. All went 
well until they shot an Abominable Snowman, 
ten foot five and with long brown hair. And 
then, dreadful mistake, we were shown him. 
His was to be a face beyond humanity—wise, 
gaunt, suffering, inexpressibly moving—and we 
would have accepted that he was so if only 
he had been kept wrapped up in his shroud on 
the sledge. But the face kept appearing, and 
finally six or seven creatures (or their ghosts, 
it was not clear which) stood there writhing 
and suffering. ten foot five. They looked rather 
like the Yak in The Bad Child’s Book of 
Beasts. It spoilt everything. Songs without 
words are what television has yet to learn. 
ISABEL QUIGLY 


OPERA 


Yugoslav Opera 

Ir we had any equivalent of the so-called 
Yugoslav National Opera now finishing its 
season at the Stoll, the Welsh National Opera 
ought to be it. Croatian rather than Yugoslav, 
it is as much a regional as a‘national company, 
and its home-town Zagreb is not much differ- 
ent in population from Cardiff. There the 
parallel ends. The Welsh company is only part- 
time and part-professional, whereas this is 
similar in establishment and quality to Sadler’s 
Wells, though with a rather wider and more 
adventurous repertoire. That we have no 
regional or provincial opera houses of this 
quality (or indeed, other than the Welsh, of 
any quality) has often been deplored. but the 
coincidence of the Zagreb company’s produc- 
tion of an opera by a Croatian composer the 
night after Tippett’s The Midsummer Marriage 
at Covent Garden drew attention to a less 
obvious consequence of this lack. The 
Croatian opera, Ero the Joker by Jakov 
Gotovac, proved a rather feeble piece, of 
which 4 national equivalent here would stand 
no chance of production, Arwel Hughes's 
Venna, for instance, which the Welsh com- 
pany produced recently, is much superior, and 
Berkeley's Nelson, undertaken by Sadler's 
Wells, is a masterpiece by comparison—and 
these are two works that must be considered 
lucky to have reached the stage under present 
conditions here. But if Ero the Joker is judged 
by the standards of countries where opera 
flourishes, its place in the Zagreb repertoire 
can be understood. It is not musically inferior 
to Cavalleria Rusticana, which is by no means 
the worst opera that holds the stage in Italy. 
And compared with other Slavonic operas, it 
is little weaker than, for instance, Smetana’s 
The Kiss or The Secret, or Dvorak’s The 
Jacobin, and certainly no weaker than his 
The Devil and Kate—all of whch are regu- 
larly played in Prague. In this country, 
naturally, we do not know these minor 
national operas, which like Ero the Joker are 
unexportable; and having no experience of a 
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national equivalent of them of our own, we 
have only one standard of operatic compari- 
son—that of the international, exportable 
operas. Our criterion for a national opera is 
Boris Godunov, and for a regional one Katya 
Kabanova (Janacek, a Moravian who lived 
most of his life in Brno, is the Czech equiva- 
lent of a Croatian or a Welsh composer), 
Because we have no place on our few operatic 
stages for anything less, even of our own, we 
cannot imagine a legximate place for it in 
any operatic repertory. For this reason we are 
the last people to whom the Yugoslavs should 
have sent Ero the Joker—as in fact it seems 
we are the last, since the opera has already 
been presented, according to a claim in the 
programme book, on forty European stages. 
Our objectivity is known. But we have no 
cause to congratulate ourselves on it, for it is 
the gauche and tactless objectivity of ignor- 
ance, and our high standards are absurd and 


unrealistic. They are unfair not only to 
Gotovac but also to our own composers. 
It might be felt that if by having no 


national and regional operatic culture we 
have saved ourselves the boredom of the 
many weak operas that would be needed, 
and would certainly be written to sustain 
it, we have nothing to regret. But those 
operas are needed to provide a_ realistic 
standard by which to judge the better ones— 
such as The Midsummer Marriage—when they 
come along, so that we can appreciate them 
both in comparison with the less good and on 
their own merits, and do not judge everything 
by The Mastersingers and The Magic Flute. 
Such a standard does exist in our concert life. 
When Vaughan Wilhkams writes his Eighth 
Symphony we shall not ask whether it is as 
good as Beethoven's Eighth, or is exportable, 
but shall welcome it as a valuable contribution 
to the national repertory, perhaps quietly 
observing without comment, its superiority to 
the latest symphonies of X or Y. A similar 
foundation in opera is essential to the realisa- 
tion of our current hopes for national opera. 

COLIN MASON 


BALLET IN OPERA 


DANCING in operas is justified only if it grows 
organically out of the texture of the action; a 
dance must ‘belong’ to a particular opera as 
inevitably as any aria or chorus which 
advances action, depicts character, sets atmo- 
sphere, or otherwise contributes to the musical 
narration. By these standards, of course, a 
majority of all opera-ballets are superfluous— 
tired hangovers of a nineteenth-century con- 
vention that so long as the ear was pleased. no 
atrocity was too awful to inflict upon the eve. 

Michael Tippett’s opera, The Midsummer 
Marriage, requires, according to the libretto, 
ritual dances which have to impress on one 
pair of lovers an aspect of male-female re- 
lationship relevant to the plot. Animal 
figures (hound and hare, fish and otter, bird 
and hawk) are seen in conflict, the female 
aggressor finally devouring the pursued male— 
to the frenzied horror of the girl, Bella. This 
seems to me as important a part of the plot’s 
unfolding as any other acted or sung incident; 
among many visual imperfections in the opera 
this was one of the largest. 

Pirmin Trecu and Julia Farron. both highly 
competent dancers, enacted the three duos of 
animals and a corps de ballet of males and 
females represented trees, water-eddies, wind- 
blown branches. By introducing among the 
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mythical and legendary characters these purely 
animal figures, Mr. Tippett surely meant to 
press home that ‘lesson’—among many others 
—that the lovers have to learn; the lesson be- 
ing that we have to recognise the inescapable 
dichotomy which keeps in balance all hetero- 
sexual relationships (1 cannot speak of the 
other kind). Love pulls against hate, trust 
against suspicion, tenderness against violence; 
we are all ever ready to destroy the thing we 
love, The dances are made up of ‘pretty’ ball- 
etic movements (whose function in Ballet 1s 
simply to show off the body beautiful, not to 
create drama), and shapeless acrobatics de- 
rived, probably unconsciously, from various 
modes of Modern Dance; these two kinds 
don’t fuse into the brutally obvious statement 
that the plot demands must be made. In sum, 
they were too markedly balletic and insuffi- 
ciently operatic-balletic; because ‘Dancing in 
operas is justified only if... etc., etc. (see 
opening paragraph). 

They order these things better in Yugo- 
slavia, apparently: the National Opera and 
Ballet from Zagreb, at the Stoll - Theatre, 
knows its limitations and works within them. 
This modest venture belongs in a small town 
in a country inevitably far removed culturally 
from the smartness and sophistication of the 
western world. The staple material is folklore 
which forms the basis of most of their operas 
and ballets; the stories are earthy with over- 
tones of magic and peasant prowess. The gen- 
eral standard of staging, costuming and light- 
ing is very good and where the operas properly 
require a dance scene it is created and danced 
in a perfectly suitable idiom; the dances are as 
inevitable as the magical episodes, the partings 
of lovers, the strokes of fortune that bring 
content and love to hero and heroine. 

The choreography of the full-length Romeo 
and Juliet was over-simple and used too much 
‘literal’ mime; that of the dances in Prince Igor 
too zealously aped the dynamism of Fokine’s 
original, but these works were danced, as the 
opera-ballets were, too, in a restrained, calm 
and wholly fit style—a style based firmly on 
the complex folk dancing which is a part of 
the daily life of Yugoslavia. 


A. V. COTON 


ART 


Irary’s renewed vitality in the arts since the 
war has shown itself in fields as diverse as 
the cinema and furniture design. Italian sculp- 
ture has been acclaimed everywhere and has 
become one of the strongest influences upon 
students in other countries. If Italian painting 
has proved less potent a force, that is because 
it has so resolutely adopted an international 
manner, and the authentic national accent we 
detect in the sculptors and some older painters 
seems less in evidence. For the painters in 
particular the end of the war meant escape. 
The first post-war Biennale came as a bomb- 
shell, and they clutched greedily at what it 
had to offer. But Italy also has the largest 
Communist Party outside Russia; from this 
arose the counter-movement of political 
realism. One's abiding impression of the 
Italian pavilion at the Biennale nowadays is 
of non-figurative abstraction and _ political 
tracts, 

The exhibition which the Arts Council has 
brought to the New Burlington Galleries, in- 
tended as a follow-up to that of five years 
ago which dealt with a previous 
from Boccioni to Sironi, places the emphasis 
on abstraction. Birolli has in the past applied 
post-cubist formalisations to the human figure, 


generation 
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but seems now to have left them behind for 
strong, closed, purely abstract compositions. 
Santomaso has further refined his free 
handling (half-way, as it were, between Har- 
tung and Kermadec), adding a new elegance 
to his always beautiful colour, Afro’s thin- 
stained paintings are as gentle as Vedova's 
futuristic explosions of black and white are 
violent; Scialoja establishes a rectangular 
rigidity with low-toned tact; Sergio Romiti 
breathes his subtly simple, suggestive com- 
positions on to canvas with deceptive ease 
and finality; Reggiani is a  flat-patterner. 
Against these, as figurative artists, are placed 
Carlo Levi, an excellent writer but an amateur 
painter; Spinosa, another colourist whose 
work I do not recall seeing before; and 
Brancaccio, sometimes reminiscent of Saetti. 
The sculptors are Mirko, Italy’s most in- 
ventive metal-worker, Minguzzi, Consagra, 
Viani and, as a counter-weight, Greco. This 
exhibition shows a freshness, a breadth of 
handling, an assurance of attack, a flair for 
colour, which is immediately impressive. 
Oddly enough, much of it is work which—so 
far as I am concerned—does not seem to wear 
well. 
* 


Do not miss, if you have not already seen 
it, Courbet’s Toilette de la Mariée, which is 
still on view for another day or two at the 
National Gallery before it returns to America. 
At Leighton House there is an opportunity 
to study drawings and water-colours by 
Ruskin. New Calder mobiles are heaving, 
trembling and twirling light-heartedly at the 
Lefevre Gallery. At the Victoria and Albert 
Museum is an exhibition of recent work by 
students of the Royal College of Art, the 
assurance of which is almost oppressive; it 
includes an excellent sculpture of a little girl 
by S. C. Harpley. Earl Haig and Denis 
Mathews share the Redfern with gentle, soft- 
toned landscape paintings and drawings and 
sketches of China respectively. 


M. H. MIDDLETON 


CINEMA 


Vera Cruz, (London 
Heart. (Warner.) 
(Leicester Square.) 


Pavilion.) 
Out of 


Young at 
the Clouds, 


Vera Cruz cost three million dollars to make 
and in the course of its production 1,100 people 
were injured. This in itself, of course, is very 
stimulating news, and one can be forgiven for 
expecting great things. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the old proverb, enough is as good as a 
feast, has not been heeded, and there is such a 
plethora of corpses, such a superfluity of 
deadly accidents the effect is risible rather than 
exciting. Set in the Emperor Maximilian’s 
Mexico, the story relates the efforts of two 
violent men, Gary Cooper and Burt Lancaster, 
to lay their hands on a heap of imperial gold 
which is being bounced along in a coach to 
Vera Cruz, The Juanistas also want it, for their 
rebellion, and Denise Darcel, who happens to 
be sitting on it wants it to buy some dresses 
in Paris. Everybody is trigger-happy and every- 
body is vile, so that there is scarcely a moment 
free from physical violence, and although this 
is admirably handled by Robert Aldrich, 
sabres, lances, rifles and fists knocking the com- 
pany off cliffs, rooftops. horses and feet with 
acrobatic fervour until only Mr, Cooper ts left 
looking stunned, it would have been to the 
advantage of the film if mayhem had ceded 1 
little space to suspense. 
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_ Young at Heart is a friendly and attrac. 
tive musical starring Doris Day, a fresh sprig 
of a cosy family tree, and Frank Sinatra, g 
pathologically bitter piano player, The Story is, 
perhaps, foolish, but both the stars give such 
fine performances and Mr. Sinatra sings One 
for my Baby with such exquisite disillusiop- 
ment, any complaints savour of the pernickety, 


* 


Love, we know, blossoms in the most unex. 
pected places, but all the same London Air- 
port strikes one as an improbable spot for a 
coup de foudre between two passing passen- 
gers, Perhaps because Out of the Clouds is so 
busy showing us how busy Heathrow is, the 
blinding love of David Knight, going to Israel, 
for Margo Lorenz, going to New York, seems 
as implausible as its development is tedious, 
This is one of Ealing’s least successful 
ventures, a superficial survey of the lives and 
jobs of a number of people, not one of whom 
is interesting or, except for a three-second 
appearance of Nicholas Phipps, amusing. The 
documentary side is somewhat confused, and 
the only point of drama is found at the landing 
of a plane in a fog. Anthony Steei, Robert 
Beatty and James Robertson Justice plod on 
diligently through their muddy scripts; Mr. 
Knight, whom I greatly admire, and Miss 
Lorenz try not to embarrass with the bathos of 
theirs, but it is of no avail, Michael Relph and 
Basil Dearden, the co-directors, usually so 
skilled and imaginative, seem to have become 
temporarily grounded, and only Richard 
Addinsell’s music is airborne. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


THE APOLLO SOCIETY 


Tue Apollo Society’s poetry recital on 
February 6 was an eclectic and enjoyable 
experience, The first half was all Adam and 
Eve, with rustic tunes and scenes; there was 
Gluttony forsaking the church for the pub and 
swallowing instead of the Sacrament up to a 
gallon and a half of beer; above all there were 
the simple songs of shepherds and _ those 
around Jesu and His divine mother. Irene 
Worth’s voice, Christopher Hassall’s  versa- 
tility ranging from blandness to knowingness, 
Julian Bream’s lute-playing, together with the 
words of Langland and anonymous medieval! 
writers, took us back to green fields and 
innocence. 

But what an awakening in the second hall, 
when we were supposed to hear about man’s 
experience! It began with a guitar version of 
‘Stormy Weather,’ followed by W. Plomer’s 
slick journalistic description of life by the 
Mediterranean with silk and perfume pervad- 
ing all the verse, then a jolt and we were back 
in the dank atmosphere of A. Wickham’s 
middle-class English home, and no mock- 
heroic prayer for domestic help could restore 
magic to it. Only Betjeman’s admirable piece. 
‘Indoor Games Near Newbury,’ regained 
through its accomplished form and wit the 
esthetic level of the beginning. Prokosch and 
Miss E. Sitwell did something to offset the 
levity, which was rather at odds with the 
simple humour of the first side of the diptych. 
Yet with all that, the mastery of the stage and 
skill in diction of the performers would have 
extracted enjoyment even from a reading of 
the Financial Times. This was the first recital 
of a new series; we can look forward eager 
to the coming programmes, 

J. Cuisri 
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O you enjoy reading letters? Would you like to read 

6,000 of them, all to or from the same person? If so, 

you have only ten years to wait. Professor W. S. Lewis 
has said that the massive Yale edition of the Walpole Corre- 
spondence, which he and his assistants began to issue in 1937, 
should be complete by his seventieth birthday, in 1965. If 
you begin at once, you will probably be just about catching 
up with the instalments by 1965, because here we are* at 
Volume 19, and cach volume is a stout quarto of some 500 
pages, with plates 

The plan of the edition is, roughly, that each instalment 

gives us the letters to and from one individual. So far we have 
had, among others, William Cole, Mme. du Deffand, George 
Montagu, Thomas Gray. The last instalment before this one 
(Volumes 15 and 16) consisted of miscellaneous exchanges 
with a number of minor figures in the Walpole gallery. But 
now we approach what Professor Lewis calls ‘the great Andean 
range of the Walpolian continent.’ These are the letters to 
Sir Horace Mann, English ambassador to the court of 
Florence. Walpole had visited Mann in 1740, and thereafter 
corresponded with him, without seeing his face, for over 
forty years. This is the political spine of the Walpole letters; 
Mann is to: be kept up to date on English affairs—which 
means, in short, telling him everything he will not find i 
newspapers and despatches. Professor Lewis and his staff, in 
assembling this mass of documents (there will be nine volumes, 
of which these are the first three), are performing a service 
to the historian for which it would take an historian to thank 
them adequately. Every page is meticulously cdited, every 
person named is identified, every reference is annotated. 


* * * 


To attempt a review of these volumes is, for the non- 
historian, amusingly too difficult. In grave mood, one looks 
through them, noting the wealth of reference, and puts them 
hopefully on an accessible shelf, to ‘come in useful’ as years 
go by. In frivolous mood, one turns the pages hoping to find 
some flash of humanity, some personal revelation of day-to- 
day life, perhaps—though this happens seldom—something 
to make one /ike Walpole. For he was not a likeable man. 
Every other eighteenth-century letter-writer leaves him far 
behind in personal attractiveness. His letters lack Chester- 
field’s steadfast devotion to a purpose, Johnson’s nobility, 
Cowper’s appeal. A dilettante, an éminence grise who would 
be bothered with politics only if he could work by pulling 
strings, a republican who kept the death-warrant of Charles | 
hanging above his bed, but never allowed a fragment of Royal 
gossip to escape him—at times one is drawn dangerously 
close to Macaulay’s impatient contempt, expressed in a review 
of these very letters : 

* The Yale Edition of Horace W — s Correspondence. Edited by 


W. S. Lewis. Volumes 17. 18. 19. Edited by W. S. Lewis, Warren 
Hunting Smith, and George L. Lam. (London: Cumberilege, £12.) 
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The conformation of his mind was such that whatever 
was little seemed to him great, and whatever was great 
seemed to him little. Serious business was a trifle to him, 
and trifles were his serious business. To chat with blue 
stockings, to write little copies of complimentary verses on 
little occasions, to superintend a private press, to preserve 
from natural decay the perishable topics of Ranelagh and 
White's, to record divorces and bets, Miss Chudleigh’s 
absurdities and George Selwyn’s good sayings, to decorate 
a grotesque house with pie-crust battlements, to procure 
rare engravings and antique chimney-boards, to match odd 
gauntlets, to lay out a maze of walks within five acres of 
ground, these were the grave employments of his long life. 
From these he turned to politics as to an amusement. After 
the labours of the print-shop and the auction-room, he un- 
bent his mind in the House of Commons. And, having 
indulged in the recreation of making laws and voting millions, 
he returned to more important pursuits, to researches after 
Queen Mary’s comb, Wolsey’s red hat, the pipe which Van 
Tromp smoked during his last sea-fight, and the spur which 
King William struck into the flank of Sorel. 

Macaulay over-simplitied, of course; Walpole’s descriptions 
of the pitched battle which ended, in 1742, with his father’s 
being driven from office, actually show a very keen and, in 
the circumstances, impartial grasp of the situation. But still 
there is litthe enough to warm the heart in any letter of 
Walpole’s. Searching for something endearing, one finds a 
certain amount of flippant wit (the one about the English 
summer, for instance, to Montagu on June 15, 1768), a cer- 
tain tenderness towards dependants, especially animals (he 
will not, in old age, have another dog, lest he should die before 
it and leave it to pine) and, above all, a persistent self- 
dedication. How devoted they were, he and Mann, to the idea 
of themselves as correspondents! How readily they took up 
the pen, how reluctantly laid it down! And Mann was only 
one of many. If he is the Andean range, Walpole did not 
neglect his Alps and Snowdonia. The twenty-year series to 
and from William Cole would alone ensure that we should 
remember both men. 


* * * 


Perhaps, after all, any discussion of Walpole’s character 
comes down to the recognition of one fact: that a man’s 
usefulness to humanity may be owing as much to his faults 
as to his virtues. Walpole’s usefulness is that he got so much 
of the eighteenth century on to paper: just that. It does not 
sound much; one would think that anyone with a fair amount 
of leisure and patience could do it. But mark what a com- 
bination of circumstances is in fact needed to produce a 
Walpole. First, there were all the things he owed to chance: 
that he was Sir Robert’s son, seated from birth at the ring- 
side of high politics and Court intrigue; that he was well-to-do, 
that his life spanned a period rich in change. Second, there 
was his temperament, with its shrinking from direct action. 
He moved through the stormy scenes of Parliamentary life 
for twenty-six years with no more sense of participation than 
if he had been a waiter carrying round refreshments. And 
this, from our point of view, was what he ought to have done; 
we owe his letters to it. 

In Macaulay’s eyes, Walpole seemed simply to be lacking 
in ordinary human seriousness; he frittered away his time 
with knick-knacks when he had such a splendid chance to 
be in the forefront of events. But I suspect that it is just this 
vein of silliness and indolence that enabled him to carry out 
his great task. It comes out even more clearly in his dealings 
with literature and art than in his dealings with politics. He 
had just enough taste and intelligence to be at the head of 
the new fashions, and not enough to rise above them; he 
remained ‘typical’ even when he was originating. He spent 
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his life in the pursuit of an idiotic hobby, the collection of 
‘Gothic’ bric-a-brac; but this hobby made him a great many 
acquaintances, drew him into deep studies, and gave him a 
place in the scheme of things. 

In short, the more one looks at Walpole the more one sees 
him as an example of specialisation. On the surface a mere 
talented trifler, at the centre he was a perfectly designed 
machine for the accomplishment of a single purpose. Every- 
thing subserves that end. His novel, for instance, The Castle 
of Otranto, It was clever enough to hit the taste of the time, 
cause a sensation, and start a vogue. On the other hand it 
was not original or powerful enough to cause any serious 
re-examination of ideas, or attract to its author the dangerous 
friendship of genuinely creative minds. (All Walpole’s corre- 
spondents were second-raters, except Gray, and he clashed 
violently with Gray early in life. Of Chatterton I do not speak; 
Walpole’s conduct in that business was justified by the man 
who knew most about it, E. H. W. Meyerstein, in his Life 
of the poet.) Otranto was easily written, and easily received; 
it was translated into French and Italian, it was dramatised 
under the title The Count of Narbonne, it was incorporated 
into a pantomime (Covent Garden, December, 1786), and it 
produced fifty years of imitation in English‘tiction. Even to 
have.a ‘Castle’ in one’s title was a powerful talisman, during 
the book’s long reign: The Castle of Arragon, The Castle of 
Beeston, The Castle of Berry Pomeroy, The Castle of Caith- 
ness, The Castle of Eridan, the Castles of Hardayne, Inchvally, 
Montabina, Mowbray, Ollada, Roviego, and so on alpha- 
betically for ever: what rubbish ‘it all must be! But an 
inspirer of rubbish is exactly the person we would choose to 
give us reports from another age; someone clever enough to 
lead the flock, but not to break away from it. 

Finally, of course, the sense of vocation. Your Walpole has 
got to Know that he is writing for posterity. And of course 
Walpole did know; he was perfectly deliberate about it. He 
wrote as if he could see Professor Lewis waiting to gather in 
the harvest, and acted as if he were already thinking of ways 
of sparing him trouble. In 1777 he asks Mann to send his 
letters back; ‘I should like to have them all together, for they 
are a kind of history.” On the back of Mann’s letter he would 
make notes for his answer before setting out to write it. No 
mistake must be made: the Walpole Correspondence must 
never be taken lightly. Walpole was the first of Professor 
Lewis’s assistants, and he was tireless even by the standards 
of that tireless company. 











Another success for 


Gerald Hanley 


DRINKERS OF DARKNESS 


**Unmistakably amongst the most accomplished novelists 
writing in England today. A first-rate novel.” 


IOUN DAVENPORT, OBSERVER 
**The art of fiction at its very highest . 
PETER GREEN, DAILY TELEGRAPH 


THE TIMES 


**All the details are so admirably drawn.” 
12s 6d. 


MONDAY: a new novel by ELIZABETH COXHEAD 
The Figure in the Mist 


**She is never less than brilliantly readable.”~. ATESMAN 


COLLINS 
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The Higher S.F. 


Best S.F.: Science Fiction Stories. Edited by Edmund Crispin. 
(Faber, 15s.) 

Ir is dangerous to praise science fiction publicly, as I have once 
before found to my cost. Friends, literary, academic or just plain 
respectable reading public, smile embarrassedty or look the other 
way. They attribute such praise variously to ignorance, woolly- 
mindedness, deficient taste or misplaced humour. Scientific friends 
assure one that a modicum of scientific knowledge would have 
revealed worlds far more wondrous than those of science fiction, 
and saved one from an ineradicable smear of intellectual dis- 
reputability. On the other hand, the whole host of science fiction 
fans, with their ministering clubs and publishers, descend upon 
one like a host of hot-gospellers upon a night club queen who has 
seen the light. Public testimony in Harringay Stadium becomes a 
real threat. Nevertheless, good science fiction is absurdly neglec- 
ted by superior people who should be ashamed of their ignorance. 
Most science fiction, like other popular, highly commercial 
writing, is not only bad but very bad. Some aspire higher and 
succeed only in being pretentious. A little is quite admirable, 
awaking the reader's intelligence as well as his imagination. The 
same, of course, can be said of fiction in general. Science fiction, 
however, is different in one important particular: at its highest, 
intricately wondrous, fascinatingly clever, it is still popular, com- 
mercially successful fiction. Detective writing of the ‘highbrow’ 
kind, it is true, can make a similar claim. Yet, set beside the best 
science fiction, the most ambitious detective novels, I think, lack 
freshness, poetry and any real seriousness. Good detective fiction 
is an ingenious game that confines good science fiction is an 
ingenious game that liberates. 

All this and a good deal more is said by Mr. Crispin in his 
excellent introduction, for which alone the collection of stories 
under review is well worth 15s. In seven pages he analyses 
lucidly the general subject-matter of science fiction, admits and 
discusses its chief deficiencies, defends it from the most vulgar 
charges levelled against it, and ends with an examination of that 
constant, underlying ethical note which, contrary to the general 
belief, is perhaps too marked a note in its pages. No one, after 
reading Mr. Crispin, can plead ignorance. 

| am not quite so sure about the selection of stories he has made. 
One, at least, is really excellent. Some others are well told, exciting 
and intellectually stimulating. A few neither illustrate the genre 
fairly nor do credit to it. A science fiction story, as Mr. Crispin 
defines it, ‘is one which presupposes a technology, or an effect of 
technology, or a disturbance in the natural order, such as 
humanity, up to the time of writing, has not in actual fact 
experienced.” Its most usual themes, he adds, are space or time 
travel, robots and mechanical brains, telepathy, biological muta- 
tions brought about by gamma radiation, and disturbances in the 
natural order of a catastrophic kind. Strangely enough, though he 
cites this rich variety of subjects, the stories he chooses are largely 
concerned with space and time travel or with natural disasters 
only. The fantasies of biological mutations, the strange terrors of 
telepathically imposed mirage worlds which have given Mr. Ray 
Bradbury some of his best material, are largely absent. Mr. Isaac 
Asimor, who has played such brilliant ducks and drakes with 
cybernetics, is not represented at all, for Mr. Crispin does not 
appear to care for robots. In the worst science fiction technological 
jargon plays too large a part; in the best, on the other hand, there 
is a danger that the scientific theme may become a thin shell for 
an excellent story that might just as well have been presented 
straight. Some of the stories in this collection are of this kind. 
Mr. Mclntosh’s ‘First Lady, for example, is a clever story of 
how ‘nice’ people have to behave if they serve a totalitarian master 
which does not need interplanetary travel to support it. “The Xi 
Etfect, on the other hand, has a wealth of science which fizzles 
out in a description of world catastrophe that might be an account 
of the crowd’s reaction to a defeat of Arsenal at Wembley. Finally, 
on the debit side, Mr. Crispin rightly criticises humorous science 
fiction for its facetiousness and then gives us a deplorable example 
in ‘The Cerebrative Psittacoid.° 
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Faith and Freedom 


BARBARA WARD 
A Study of Western Society 


This inspiring book, selected by MR. ADLAI STEVENSON as one 
of the best three of 1954, is in great demand. 16s. 


The Worcester 


Account 
Ss. N. BEHRMAN 


Reminiscences by the author of Duveen. 

‘A most delectable book.’—The Times 

‘Comic, touching and attractive.’—Manchester Guardian 
12s. 6d. 


6 Great Inventors 
J. G. CROWTHER 


(WATT, STEPHENSON, EDISON, MARCONI, 
THE WRIGHT BROTHERS, WHITTLE) 


6 Great Explorers 


DAVID DIVINE 


(FROBISHER, COOK, MUNGO PARK, BURTON, 

LIVINGSTONE, SCOTT) 

‘Two excellent books as part of the series, both well written, 
with a continuous interest . . . Authoritative, assured and 
absorbing.’— Yorkshire Post Illustrated 10s. 6d. each 


HAMISH HAMILTON 














Money saved should 
be safeguarded 


Whether it is £5, £50, or £500, make quite sure that the 
effort of saving will not be in vain. Be certain that when 
you require the money, every penny of it will be avail- 
able. Meanwhile, let it earn more money for you by 
means of good interest from the day you invest it to the 
day of withdrawal. 


lwwedl tt tn The 
SAFE-KEEPING 0///z 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


This Society, founded in 1848, accepts investments of from £1 
to £5,000. Interest is paid half-yearly. No charges; no 
depreciation of capital ; no trouble in withdrawals. 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
(Tel : MONarch 8985) 





























Novels 


Storm Jameson 
THE HIDDEN RIVER 


‘A story that is dramatic, full of care and thought and 
very skilfully told.’—Stevie SmitH in The Observer. 
2nd impression. Book Society Choice 12s. 6d. 


Rolanda Dauncey 
THE FAR DWELLING 


This novel by a new writer is about a young ex-Nazi 
colonel who forms new loyalties when he goes to live 
in western Ireland. 12s. 6d. 


* 


Leo Tolstoy 
WAR AND PEACE 


A reprint of the one-volume edition first published in 
conjunction with the Oxford University Press in 1942. 
The text is that of the annotated translation by Louise 
and Aylmer Maude, based on Tolstoy’s own final 
revision. 21s. 


Poetry 


Sigerson Clifford 
BALLADS OF A BOGMAN 


Verses by an Irishman who remembers with affection 
the way of life in a valley where the story-teller by the 
peat fire still commands a bigger audience than the 
television set in the pub. 8s. 6d. 


General 


A VICTORIAN BOYHOOD 
L. E. Jones 


‘He has been entirely successful in recreating that period 
when (to use his words) “‘history was, for once, holding 
her breath, and a boy could grow up as slowly as he 
pleased.” ’—Daniet GeorGE in The Bookman. 12s. 64. 


THE FRENCH-CANADIANS 


1760-1945 
Mason Wade 


A history of French Canada from the English conquest 
to the end of the Second World War, showing the 
political, economic, intellectual and cultural develop- 
ments that have shaped the French-Canadian mind. 
1,152 pages. 36s. 
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Five of the stories, however, are excellent. Mr. Van Vogt's 
*‘Dormant is a fine example of his slow, heavy, foreboding themes. 
Miss St. Clair’s ‘Prott’ achieves a strange blended mood of pathos, 
horror and funniness that is unique. Mr. Porges’s ‘Ruum’ is in 
essence a boy's adventure story, but it is beautifully told. Mr. Ray 
Bradbury never fails to please. I do not think ‘The Fire Balloons’ 
by any means his best story, but the theme of Catholic theology 
applied to a new planet is one of the best in science fiction. Will 
the inhabitants of Mars be in a state of grace that has known no 
Fall? Mr. Bradbury has a moving solution, but Mr. James Blish, 
in ‘A Case of Conscience,” has a far more brilliant one. This story 
is by far the best in the collection. That so subtle and well-written 
a fantasy could have first appeared in a commercial co''ection 


»ves science fiction’s case. ANGI ON 


Pogrom and Pop 


The Worcest: Account. By S. N. Behrman. (Hamish Hamilton, 
12s. 6d.) 
A Victorian Boyhood. By L. E. Jones. (Macmillan, 18s.) 


Wuicn childhoods turn into the best books of memoirs, or form 
the best backgrounds for novels? Stable and solid ones, where 
things are simple and above all consistent, where the child 
suspects nothing beyond the immediate: one place, one lot of 
people, one family jargon and set of values. Travel and adventure 
and revolution are wasted so early in life, when oddness is 
frightening, and familiarity—the child's criterion of rightness— 
should be laying down a basic imagery under all future experience. 
Variety comes later, whether you want it or not, and the greatest 
disadvantage to a child that I can see, the sharpest disruption of 
innocence, is to show him the world’s diversity. Pity army children, 
diplomatic children, international organisation children who, 
camping out their childhood, have no steadfast memory of one 
walk, one view, one bed and mug and fender. What child wants 
Cinderella different, or four bears instead of three, to make a 
change? The greatest boon in childhood is monotony. 

Here we have two childhoods and their utterly dissimilar two 
worlds, yet both with that compactness, that congruence that 
makes a child’s security. For Mr. Behrman the world meant ‘the 
Hill’ at Worcester, Massachusetts, where his father and uncles, 
Lithuanian pedlars and small tradesmen, who spoke only Yiddish 
and whose children grew up speaking only English, spent lives 
of piety and learning round the Providence Street Synagogue. His 
father ‘lived his entire life in an ambush, perpetually under the 
shadow of ancestral massacre.’ Yet the children seem to have 
been little disturbed even by such anti-Semitism as they met, and 
the gap between the generations can seldom have been more 
startling: when Mr. Behrman as a young man used to visit his 
mother from New York, he could not speak to her, nor she to 
him; they could only smile. 

Mr. Behrman’s was ‘a family uprooted from a veiled and 
unhappy past and plumped down, unaccountably, in a tenement 
district of an industrial city in New England’; Sir Lawrence Jones's 
one planted, prosperous rather than wealthy, in the squirearchy 
of Norfolk. In that world there were ‘but three classes of person, 
gentlemen, shopkeepers, and working-people,’ and, since the Jones 
children plainly knew where they came, even a lapse in the 
family’s prosperity, and continental interludes, meant little basic 
disruption. There was still Eton and Balliol; and, despite their 
father’s notion (privately repudiated by his children) that things 
were a lot jollier on the Continent, there was always Cranmer Hall 
in the background 

This solid, honourable ancestry was always there, even when 
the present tottered financially and Father shamed the boys by 
wearing turned-down collars and his hair too long over his ears; 
yet on Mr. Behrman, who knew nothing of his family beyond his 
parents, who to this day does not know his age, for it was reckoned 
by the Hebrew calendar, the past pressed far more insistently: 
a past, not of soldiers and countrymen, but of pogroms and per- 
secutions. Sir Lawrence Jones did not rebel or react against what 
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he was born to: he accepted its tyrannies and limitations, writes 
of his parents, of Eton, of life at Cranmer Hall, affectionately but 
often dryly. To Mr. Behrman, his childhood has an intenser 
colour: his father’s world, formed wholly by ‘God and the thick- 
textured history of the Jewish people,’ was ‘dark, fear-ridden, and 
oppressive, but it had the warmth and tenderness of companion- 
ship in a common danger,’ and it bred in him ‘an acute longing 
to escape and shake off those extra centuries.’ How far he escaped 
its ‘sombre fascination’ his depiction—in his plays, or his bio- 
graphy of Lord Duveen—of a world so far removed from it 
has shown; yet he conjures it more lovingly than Sir Lawrence 
does his, perhaps for the reason that he knows it irrevocably lost. 

There cannot, to my mind, be too many books of memoirs of 
this sort. The world of childhood recalled may be familiar, like 
Sir Lawrence’s, or exotic, like Mr. Behrman’s; but while the child's 
view of it—that narrow brilliance of vision, that exclusive, con- 
centrated enjoyment of moments, an enjoyment generally far 
removed from conscious happiness—can be conjured, any world 
is surely worth recalling. Sir Lawrence Jones writes straight 
chronological autobiography, beginning with family prayers and 
his mother at the harmonium, and ending with triumphs at Eton 
that purged him for life of all further ambitions of glory: he 
writes with charm and competence and makes the whole thing 
likeable. Mr. Behrman takes people and incidents and turns them 
almost into short stories: he writes with charm too and with more 
than competence, bringing his lost world alive into the heightened 
solidity of the best dreams, where the senses are keener than usual, 
but solid things can behave fantastically. Childhood, if I remember 
rightly, was something like that: at any rate Mr. Behrman makes 
it seem so. ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Forbidden Country 


Tibetan Marches. By André Migot. Translated by Peter Fleming. 
(Hart-Davis, 18s.) 

Not even the news that the Chinese Communists have driven a 

motor road the thirteen hundred miles from Sinkiang to Lhasa can 

dispel the romantic haze through which the European glimpses 

Tibet. 

Dr. Migot, in 1946, leapt eagerly at a chance to explore— 
religiously and archzologically—the mountain lands of Western 
China and Eastern Tibet. Yet he is a traveller by compulsion 
rather than conviction: ‘What demon,’ he writes, ‘drives me 
forward on my travels when I know perfectly well that inner 
peace is here, within easy reach? But it’s no good; I am quite 
incapable as yet of subduing the silly, sterile wanderlust with 
which Western culture has inflicted me.’ This wanderlust pulls 
always against his yearning for the contemplative life, that 
inner tranquillity which comes only from study of the technique 
of meditation. He is most impressive when writing of his stay 
at the little monastery of Shengu where, ‘in the grip of a secret 
and compelling force,’ he is initiated into Buddhist mysteries and 
given the password to further him down the path towards the 
ultimate ends of Lamaism. 

From this it might be thought that Dr. Migot is an unworldly 
dreamer, little suited to the tribulations of Central Asian travel. 
The contrary is true: ‘Although one occasionally passed a 
decapitated human head tactfully fastened to a tree trunk beside 
the trail, | did not take the alleged bandits very seriously.’ Such 
insouciance could hardly be bettered by Sandy Arbuthnot himself. 
And when he met a further gang of bandits—evidently more 
worthy of serious attention—and was left without shoes, clothes, 
luggage, food or money, in a remote village, unable to speak a 
word of the local dialect, his reaction was to roar with laughter. 
Dr. Migot never got as far as Lhasa but he penetrated to places 
where few, if any, Europeans had been before and observed all 
around him with perception and the liveliest sympathy. 

He has been fortunate in his translator. There are few places 
where Mr. Fleming has not been—though Dr. Migot has found out 
one or two of them—and there can be no one better qualified to 
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undertake such work. As might be expected, it is done smoothly 
and with style. As for Dr. Migot, one can only wish him the life of 
contemplation he desires, though hoping that first his sterile 
wanderlust will bear further fruit in the shape of books as good as 
this. PHILIP SANDEMAN 


New Novels 


The Tunnel of Love. By Peter de Vries. (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 

The Milky Way. By Jean Dutourd. (Museum Press, 10s. 6d.) 
Academic Year. By D. J. Enright. (Secker and Warburg, 12s. 6d.) 
The Bird’s Nest. By Shirley Jackson. (Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.) 


Night Rider. By Robert Penn Warren. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
13s. 6d.) 

Mr. De Vrigs has written a comedy of manners of that upper- 
middle-class, commuting world which forms the background of 
every other American novel you pick up. His is the graceful living, 
sports clothes sub-section of it whose component parts are (as 
is Mr. de Vries) something to do with the New Yorker, or private- 
income poets, or members of committees on Child Psychology. 
At home they know about cooking; they take coffee and 
Armagnac and hi-fi seriously; they quarrel with their wives, whom 
they like. In town they eat sandwiches, drink hard liquor and 
make passes at girls they don't like. This dichotomy has been 
closely observed by Mr. de Vries. He describes his world in dead- 
pan first-person; and much of what he writes is excellent satire. 
Yet somehow one is left with the feeling that this surface observa- 
tion, rich in detail and keenly particularised, is all there is on 
offer; the underlying value-judgements seem fuzzy and vague; and 
the structure of the book—a series of suburban sketches strung 
precariously on the frailest of plots, like heavy beads on thin 
cotton—shows clearly enough that The Tunnel of Love has only 
been half planned. 


M. Dutourd writes about France during the occupation. 
Charles-Hubert and Julie Poissonard are the owners of a /aiterie 
called Au Bon Beurre. Their rise from decent poverty to black- 
market riches is described with a kind of bitter compassion that 
makes The Milky Way one of the more adult pieces to emerge 
from ‘France since the war. Contrapuntally to his main theme, 
M. Dutourd weaves the adventures of Léon, a hapless, clumsy 
patriot in the Quixote tradition. And surrounding his central 
characters, their cowardice and courage cleanly observed, are the 
people of Paris and Vichy, Jews and Germans, bullies and bores, 
idiots and idealists. The Poissonards’ pilgrimage to visit the 
Marshal and their interview with him are described with icy 
kindliness; and the final flowering of M. Poissonard as a hero of 
the liberation is stated with precise Flaubertian economy. There- 
after M. Dutourd tends to coarsen his satire and by wrenching 
the halves of his plot too violently together in the post-war world 
he loses some of the distinction which his detachment had achieved. 
This is, nevertheless, a fine piece of work and its close actuality 
(following the wider, mistier satire A Dog's Head) demonstrates 
convincingly M. Dutourd’s range and versatility. 

Mr. Enright’s first novel, the fourth this week to come down 
on the side of amusement rather than instruction, deals with 
university life in Alexandria. His three main characters are 
Bacon, disillusioned, idle, middle-aged; Brett, intolerant, well-born, 
young; and Packet—the narrator's focus—miserable, talented, 
lower middle class. Of these Bacon is the most ambitious and 
(although not entirely so) the most successful sketch; Brett is an 
average study of average growth; Packet is unresolved between 
first and third person attitudes and this central weakness stops 
4cademic Year from achieving the total success it seems at one 
time to deserve. For Mr. Enright’s handling of minor characters 
is first-rate and his descriptions of Alexandria contain some of 
the best writing of recent years. The streets, all bars and beggars 
and bluebottles, the cultural parties, the students, at once utterly 
sincere and utterly cynical, the police stations and prisons, with 
their bland, dilatory cruelties—all this is beautifully observed and 
set down without straining. 
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Mr. Enright has written a novel of great promise. Once he has 
made up his mind about a point of view a deal is to be expected 
of him. 

The Bird’s Nest is a remarkable tour de force. Miss Jackson, 
whose ability we already know something about, tells the story 
of Elizabeth Richmond's struggle to retain her identity in the 
face of four separate personalities that try to take her over. We 
see two of the personalities, Beth and Betsy, emerge quite quickly 
through the sane, horrified eyes of old, mannered Dr. Wright. 
Elizabeth, orphaned, lives with Aunt Morgen, who lives with a 
brandy bottle; and at first it seems hopeless that she will ever be 
able to bring together the splintered, warring elements that are 
destroying her and each other. And yet—well, when Bess appears 
—but this is a book you should read for yourself. Miss Jackson 
has produced a terrifyingly real picture of a multiple personality 
which, in its convolutions and convulsions, is more gripping than 
a detective story. If the vast, unexplored, Hic Sunt Leones of the 
human mind fascinate you, as they do me, then 7he Bird's Nest 
is essential reading. 

One last word about the reprint of Mr. Warren’s The Night 
Rider. | hadn't read it before; and I found it relatively routine 
(if superior of its kind) American violence writing until about 
page 390. Around there Mr. Warren really takes hold of his 
characters and shakes them. There is an extraordinarily fine long 
passage in Kentucky dialect, a capsule history of pioneering from 
the mouth of an old man called Willie Proudfit; and this is 
followed by three scenes, written with easy power that the rest 
of the book, for all its solid virtues, doesn’t even hint at. It’s the 
last ninety pages or so that make The Night Rider worth reading 
—an interesting literary curiosity. JOHN METCALF 


Cards of Identity. By Nigel Dennis. (Weidenfeid and Nicolson, 
15s.) 

To write a first novel, to leave it without a successor for five 
years, and to have it still remembered when the successor appears 
—that is a feat, not quite so rare as the Indian rope trick, which it 
rather resembles, but uncommon all the same. Mr. Nigel Dennis 
wrote Boys and Girls Come Out to Play in 1949, and | remember it 
well; he has only now followed it up with Cards of Identity. 

A rather dim and forlorn brother and sister, natural dependants 
(the brother indeed a professional sponger), get mixed up with 
the new people at the Big House. Before they know where they 
are they have been talked, doped, bounced, into accepting new 
identities. Henry becomes Jellicoe the butler, his sister becomes 
Florence, the dear old housekeeper, the mainstay of the family, 
relied on by all, teased and adored by Master Beaufort. (Beaufort 
Mallet, Henry Paradise—these names, and a certain witty 
formality in the dialogue, suggest to me that at Hyde’s Mortimer 
the Ivy is tending to come in through the windows.) This is good 
stuff, amusing and sinister, but it is only a beginning. Captain 
Mallet, the organiser of this change of identity, is a member of 
an organisation, the Identity Club, which, in the words of the 
blurb, realises that ‘modern man is so unsure who he is that any 
charlatan can impose a false identity on him.’ 

When the Identity Club meets at Hyde's Mortimer, and its 
members begin reading their papers, we enter upon a saturnalia 
of imposed identities, a kaleidoscopic dance of false personalities, 
a brilliant conjuring display of satire. Contemporary institutions 
and attitudes are raked with a murderous cross-fire, directed from 
a rather unusual and interesting position which Mr. Dennis 
occupies on the border of the New York and the London intelli- 
gentsia—here a touch of Angus Wilson, there a suggestion of 
Lionel Trilling. As the going gets wilder and wilder the book is, 
in flashes, grim and ‘nasty’ and hellishly funny. 

I don’t think it’s altogether successful. There are moments— 
whole passages—where the fun becomes affected, the satire 
laborious, the cross-fire dies down, there is an embarrassing 
silence. Mr. Dennis hardly keeps up the terrific pressure of 
originality needed for so ambitious a work. But he has made a 
bold attempt at a major satire, and has produced a piece which 
everyone who is interested in contemporary novels should try 
for himself. J. D. SCOTT 
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of the National Bank of India. The Bank has closest 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Theatrical Companion to Shaw. By Raymond 
Mander and Joe Mitchenson, (Rockliff, 42s.) 
Wuicu Shaw play had the longest run and 
which the shortest? Which of his full-length 
plays has never been publicly performed in the 
West End of London? Which had their first 
performances at South Shields, at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Liverpool, Croydon and Vienna? 
Who first put on O'Flaherty V.C. and where? 
A Shaw quiz of this kind, a very long one 
indeed, could be composed from and answered 
by the best work, so far, of a remarkable pair 
of theatrical collectors and the only thing of its 
kind ever attempted on the plays of Shaw. It 
gives the casts of all the first productions and 
of the London revivals and there is almost as 
much illustration as text. GERARD FAY 


Oxford Poetry, 1954. Edited by Jonathan Price 

and Anthony Thwaite. (Fantasy Press, 5s.) 
Tuis year’s Oxford Poetry, coming from a 
university which we are now accustomed to 
regard once again as a nest of singing birds, 
contains many poems which have already 
been published either in reviews or in Fantasy 
pamphlets, It is therefore a convenient way 
ol getting acquainted with some young poets 
without too much trouble. On the whole the 
standard is high; George MacBeth’s ‘Advice 
io a Peeping Tom’ stands out among the witty 
ones and his last line is brilliant: "You missed 
a proper treat by ducking at the crucial junc- 
ture, boy.” On a more serious level Adrian 
Mitchells “The Fox’ and J. E. M. Lucie 
Smith’s ‘A Tropical Childhood’ come off and 
show that poets in their twenties are not neces- 
sarily doomed to a period of Empsonian 
drudgery before producing more individual 
work. Altogether this is a good five bob’s 
worth, ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Stream of Consciousness in the Modern Novel. 

By Robert Humphrey, (C.U.P., 21s.) 

Tus, the third in the Perspectives in Criticism 
series, is, more nearly, a perspective in tech- 
nical matters, It comprises a modest account 
of the functions, techniques, devices and forms 
of streams-of-consciousness fiction and, as 
such, is an interesting and thorough piece of 
work, ‘Stream-of-consciousness fiction,’ says 
Mr, Humphrey, ‘is essentially a technical feat. 
its successful working out depended on tech- 
nical resources exceeding those of any other 
type of fiction.” Although a suspicion of ‘mere 
virtuosity’ keeps him away from the more 
dangerous implications of this, and although 
he doesn’t (under the heading of “Theoretical 
cyclical schemes’) peddle the Viconian cycles 
too hard, his approach becomes a little obvious 
in some of its analyses (demonstrative rathet 
than critical), 

‘In a sense,” says the author, ‘this is a kind 
of manual of how to write stream-of-conscious- 
ness fiction.’ a tip the blurb takes up in: 
*. . . Should prove especially useful to writers.” 
One ventures to doubt this point. The book, 
one might say, will rather prove especially use- 
ful to the ordinary reader by opening his eyes 
to some varieties of montage and monologue 
techniques and in methodically underlining the 
use of these in Joyce, Woolf, Faulkner and 
Robert Penn Warren, I am not sure, however, 
that the interpretations and evaluations which 
are also offered will, to any marked degree, 
tocus or deepen his critical awareness, 

CHARLES TOMLINSON 





work of a most advanced character as a result 
of contracts received from Government De- 
partments, and large orders are in hand for 
production of equipment of this nature. 

We have continued to retain our position 
amongst the leaders in the electronic field. 

Turnover for the year to date shows a sub- 
stantial increase over that of the same period in 
the previous year. We are assured of another 
very successful year’s trading and look forward 
tw the future with every confidence 
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Extremely Satisfactory Results 


THe twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 
The Decca Record Company Limited was held 
on February 8th in London. 

Sir Cyril F. Entwistle, Q.C.. M.C. (the 
Chairman), who presided, said: The balance 
from the ¢ ee Trading Account, 
amounting to £1,701,206, shows an increase 
over the Fat year a ’ £379,274. I feel sure 
you will regard this result as extremely satis- 
factory. The net profit for the year is £415,908, 
an increase of £27,014. 

To finance various capital commitments 
made necessary through the increase in the 
Company’s scale of operations and to provide 
additional working capital, we are making an 
issue to Ordinary Shareholders of one share for 
every four held at 15s. per share. We also 
offered the unissued balance of £250,000 44 per 
cent, Notes to Noteholders and Shareholders 
at 984 per cent. It is also proposed to capitalise 
£350,201 4s. of the Share Premium Account 
resulting from the new issue of Ordinary 
Shares and distribute one “A” Ordinary Share 
free in respect of each two existing Ordinary 
Shares, 

THE CURRENT YEAR 

Our Record business has shown a substantial 
increase to date over the same period of the 
year under review, both in home and overseas 
markets, and we have reason to believe that 
production from our plants in this country has 
been greater than that of any other company 
or group of companies. 

We have a fine range of Television and 
Radiogramophone models, demand for which 
has exceeded our capacity to supply. 

NAVIGATOR FOR SWEDEN 

The Decca Navigator business have made 
striking progress during the current year. The 
flow of contracts for new hirings and the sale 
of equipment has been fully maintained and 
the number of fittings and contracts now covers 
equipment for more than 2,600 ships and air- 
craft. 

The Royal Swedish Navy is announcing to- 
day its decision to place a contract for the con- 
struction of a permanent navigational chain of 
Decca transmitting stations in the area of 
Stockholm. 

B.F.A. Viscounts continue to get good ser- 
vice from the Decca Navigator. the flight log 
in many cases proving invaluable, Many ex- 
perienced pilots have expressed the opinion 
that Decca can make a bigger contribution to 
the safety and reliability of air travel than any 
other known navigational aid. 

Perhaps the most significant commercial de- 
velopment during the current year has been 
the signing of a contract with the Bendix Avia- 
tion Corporation of Detroit, Michigan. The 
co-operation with Bendix opens up immense 
potentialities in the U.S.A. 


RADAR 

With the considerable expansion that has 
taken place during the current year in Decca 

Radar activities, orders for marine radar have 
increased substantially and now amount to 
equipment for over 3,700 ships operated by 
over 870 different ship owners, governments or 
authorities. 

The Decca Airfield Control Radar has found 
wide acceptance. 

Exports have been maintained at a high 
level, accounting for almost two-thirds of our 
commercial radar turnover during the current 
year. 

A large proportion of the Company’s re- 
search and development capacity is engaged in 

[Continued at foot of previous column] 
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A Record Year 
Increased Trading Profit 


Tue forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
F, W. Woolworth and Co., Ltd., will be held 
on March 4 in London, 

The following are extracts from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr. S. V. Swash, for 
the year 1954: 

The figures show that it was a good trading 
year and marked a fresh record in the history 
of your company. The proposed final divi- 
dend on Ordinary Stock is Is. 10d. per unit 
compared with 2s. last year, but is of course 
payable on the Capital as increased last 
October. 

The Trading Profit showed a very good 
expansion and marked a further satisfactory 
growth of turn-over and a strengthening of 
the popularity of the company’s stores. The 
past year was the first one since before the 
war when it was not possible to detect signifi- 
cant gaps in the availability of merchandise in 
one department or another, and at the present 
time it is fair to state that British manu- 
facturers have reached a stage of production 
in the range of goods offered by your com- 
pany where current needs can be met reason- 
ably and promptly. 

A CHALLENGE TO RETAIL TRADE 

After long years in the wilderness, the con- 
sumer is coming into his own. This is at once 
a satisfactory state of affairs and a challenge 
to retail trade. I commented last year that my 
estimate was that a reduction of about one 
halfpenny in the selling price of every single 
item of merchandise we sold would about wipe 
out the Trading Profit, and your Board is pur- 
suing vigorously the well-tried policy of 
endeavouring to ensure rapid turn-over by 
large volume of sales at small monetary profit 
marz vins. 

A big production of goods for the home 
market provides the base from which manu- 
facturers can sally forth to try and win export 
trade, and your company is always trying to 
find ways and means to satisfy customers’ 
needs, so that ever bigger demands can be made 
on the manufacturers. 


TRIBUTE TO MANUFACTURERS 
AND SUPPLIERS 

Lina company’s manufacturers and sup- 
pliers have again been most helpful and co- 
operative in turning out goods to keep the 
stores well stocked. One of the most pleasant 
features of our operation is this close co-opera- 
tion of the buyers with their manufacturers and 
it is a very essential element in the successful 
conduct of this business. 

The variety, value and usefulness of the lines 
sold in the stores must be constantly improved 
to satisfy the exacting needs of the customer 
of 1955, and we can undoubtedly sell vast 
amounts of goods that measure up to the 
required standards. This interesting work is 
never finished—this work of improving old 
lines and developing new ones; and both the 
manufacturer and the retailer have their full 
part to play. 

The present full employment situation and 
the apparently good economic prospects for 
this country in the immediate future should 
provide conditions in which your company 
can endeavour to maintain and improve its 
position with quite good prospects of success. 
Your stores play an important and intimate 
part in the shopping lives of the community in 
nearly every town in the United Kingdom, and 
your Board will use every endeavour to im- 
prove the service that is rendered to the public 
by good shopkeeping. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Tue investor should now take stock of his 
position in the light of the new monetary 
policy. Bank rate has been raised by 4 per 
cent. to 34 per cent. and will be raised to 
4 per cent. if the Government feels that the 
inflationary stresses in the economy are 
worsening. I have argued previously that 
while these pressures exist, there is no over- 
all inflation as yet which would justify 
dearer money. There are labour shortages, 
it is true, which are particularly severe in 
the building trades. These might be eased 
partly by cutting down the building of 
council houses (private building, which is 
unsubsidised, is being encouraged), but if 
the Government does not secure a decline 
in total building, it will have to fall back on 
dearer money to ease the stress, if the stress 
continues. There are also signs that the 
hire-purchase boom may lead to higher 
imports than we can safely afford, but if 
the Government does not wish to reimpose 
hire-purchase controls or import restric- 
tions, it will again have to fall back on 
dearer money. The prolonged weakness in 
the sterling exchange—especially the big 
discount on transferable sterling which is 
creating new problems—suggests that too 
much freedom has been given too quickly 
to our traders in wheat, feeding stuffs, oil, 
etc., but if the Government is unwilling 
to reimpose restrictions upon their dollar 
trading, then it will again have to turn to 
dearer money. In other words, if we want 
to enjoy a free, flexible economy without 
controls, then we must pay the penalty of 
dearer money when it gets over-stressed or 
over-employed. The investor should under- 
stand the first essentials of Mr. Butler’s 
policy. Dear money has never yet failed in 
the end to stop a stock market boom. 


The investor's position is not, of course, 
quite as simple as I have expressed it. The 
Treasury never explains itself, as I think 
it should, and the execution of the Chancel- 
lor’s policy is not always as clear as it ought 
to be. For example, the recent rise in the 
Bank rate to 34 per cent. was, it appears, 
forced on Mr. Butler. He had given warn- 
ings about inflation but had never commit- 
ted himself to the statement that there was 
an over-all inflation which needed the cor- 
rection of dearer money. The raising “of 
Bank rate was forced by the raising of the 
Treasury bill rate by wver 4 per cent. This 
was done by the discount houses putting 
their heads together with the full knowledge 
of the Bank of England. Their justification 
was the weakness in the sterling exchange 
and the raising of the corresponding bill 
rates in New York. Now Mr. Butler was no 
doubt agreeable to short-term rates being 
adjusted in order to turn the flow of inter- 
national capital back to London, but I 
question whether he was prepared to see an 
immediate slump in Government undated 
bonds and a rise in the long-term rate of 
interest to over 4 per cent., which might hold 
up industrial investment. He has never yet 
said he wanted to restrict investment, which 
he has only lately been stimulating with the 
new investment allowances. Of course, if 
the inflation became severe he would have 
to restrict it, and a slump in the gilt-edged 
market with a long-term interest rate of 


over 44 per cent. is a sure way to do it. So 
the investor may just as well conclude that 
although Mr. Butler’s hand may have been 
forced, the monetary authorities mean to 
make money dearer and ease the strain on 
the economy if the labour shortages persist 
and if wages go on rising. 

If these are the first essentials of the new 
monetary policy the implications for the 
investor are crystal clear. A bear market 
has been forced upon ‘gilt-edged’—it began 
actually in November and is now in full 
swing—and a bear market will eventually 
be forced upon British industrial shares. At 
the moment the bull market in equities has 
not yet been brought to a stop. The advance 
is flattening ott but the fear of an inflation 
is still causing investors to prefer equities 
to bonds. This will undoubtedly continue 
while the gilt-edged market remains 
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demoralised and the undated bonds con- 
tinue to fall. Indeed, each time a wage claim 
is won by the threat of a strike, more and 
more investors become convinced that 
there is a permanent inflatory trend in the 
economy which the Government cannot 
control. But in my opinion they are assum- 
ing too much. In the long run no Govern- 
ment can stay in office which does not stop 
the rise in prices, for they will be voted 
out. The spiral of wages chasing prices is 
political death to the Party which allows it. 
In the end, therefore, the inflationary pres- 
sures will be brought under control, the gilt- 
edged market will be stabilised and the fall 
in equity shares will begin. But it would be 
foolish at this moment to predict the time. 
Personally, I think Mr. Butler will try to 
hold his hand until the Budget. By that time 
it may be clear whether the export trades 
are going to run into difficulties and so ease 
the pressure on the economy. If that seems 
likely, much dearer money may then be 
avoided. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THe Stock Exchange has a neat turn of 
phrase and it aptly described the dull mar- 
kets this week as an attack of ‘Malenkovia.’ 
When the business turnover declines and 
a few sellers appear, the jobbers, who have 
become very short of stock, are quick to 
lower their quotations sharply, hoping to 
get back some cheap shares. The market is 
due for a technical correction in any case, 
Formosa or no. I notice that a fellow 
financial journalist has been trying to 
bolster up his confidence in the market 
by saying that if dividends rise this year 
by an average of 15 per cent., which he 
thinks likely, the yield on the Financial 
Times index of ordinary shares (now 
4.35 per cent.) would go up to nearly 5 per 
cent. Whether that would be regarded as 
a sufficient margin over the long-term 
rate of interest, which he thinks might rise 
to 4} per cent., is a moot point. He does 
not know. Nor do I, for it depends upon 
the attitude of investors at the time to the 
prevailing state of the economy, or rather 
of the inflation. | am inclined to say that 
the end of the ‘bull’ market is not yet in 
sight, technically, but that it is getting 
nearer. One can no longer just ‘buy the 
market’ and expect a profit. This, how- 
ever, has not deterred the ‘stags’ of the 
WHITEHEAD IRON AND STEEL issue. The 
queues waiting for prospectuses on Tues- 
day sprawled over the City streets. Steel 
shares are still a popular market because 
of the high yields offered for the political 
risk, but commodity shares seem to me to 
offer more scope for the investor in view 
of the rising trend of the international 
commodity markets. I called attention to 
‘CHARTERED’ three weeks ago, which re- 
sponded with a one-for-one bonus, and 
repeat my recommendation of CONSOLI- 
DATED ZINC. 
sd + o 


A reader of this page tells me that he has 
recently sold his farm and is puzzled to 
know how to invest his money. I wish he 
had written two and a half years ago when 
farms were selling near their top and the 
equity share market was at its bottom. 
But this jobbing backwards is a pernicious 


habit. In July last I picked out some ‘blue 
chips’ for investment which still seem to 
me to be the best. IMPERIAL CHEMICAL at 
36s. (now 44s, 3d.), ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
at 57s. 6d. (now 73s.), TURNER AND NEWALL 
at 84s. (now 113s.), ASSOCIATED PORTLAND 
CEMENT at 84s. 6d. (now 102s.), METAL BOX 
at 73s. (now 88s. 6d.) and FORD MOTOR at 
68s. (now 89s.). (I was hesitant at the time 
about SHELL at 4/2, and they are now 6}.) 
All these shares are now returning yields 
of under 4 per cent. on the basis of the 
last declared dividends, but as their dis- 
tributions were covered on the average 34 
times over by earnings, it is reasonable to 
expect the next round of dividends to be 
raised. The present market prices prob- 
ably discount these rises. This is the 
position with most of the ‘blue chips,’ and 
although these six shares are still sound 
long-term investments, I cannot recom- 
mend a purchase today for immediate 
capital appreciation. Perhaps this enter- 
prising ex-farmer should make a beginning 
by buying half the intended amount of 
British industrials and putting the balance 
into commodity shares such as CONSOLI- 
DATED ZINC and INTERNATIONAL NICKEL. 
Another good alternative is BRITISH 
AMERICAN TOBACCO, whose business is out- 
side this country. At 52s. 3d. the shares 
yield about 44 per cent. gross on the last 
distribution, but it is pretty safe to bank 
on an increased final dividend. 
” * + 


A reader in Johannesburg seems to be 
distressed by my ‘nonchalant infallibility.’ 
Since the present writer took over the bur- 
den of these notes in the autumn of 1953, 
in the middle of a ‘bull’ market, it has not 
been difficult to be right. In fact, I can only 
recollect one recommendation—GUNNERS— 
which did not turn out well. The difficult 
time is approaching, and my correspondent 
will observe my present caution and selec- 
tivity. But I must confess to two shares 
which recently went up instead of going 
down, as I expected—emi and DECCa. 
EMI have now got new management and 
Decca new business. American buying, I 
am told, has been causing the rise. 





SPECTATOR, 


Dips into the Future 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 258 
Report by R. Kennard Davis 
Even more interesting than the present series of extracts from the Spectator of 125 years 


ago would be extracts from 125 years hence. The usual prize was offered for a passage 
of not more than 150 words from the Spectator for January, 2080. 


PROPHETIC vision appears to be a rare gift, 
and many competitors were content to 
follow in the wake of Wells, Huxley and 
Orwell. G. R. Smith attempted shame- 
lessly to corrupt the judge by representing 
him as endowed with remarkable longevity 
(through the agency of ‘Vitabon’) and 
amassing a staggering amount of prize 
money! J. P. Comyn gave the price of a 10s. 
brewery share as £879 15s. 6d., a pleasing 
touch, while according to P. R. Roberts 
twenty cigarettes are to cost over £4 15s. 
Coal mining is to end, television will have 
been suppressed, the South Pole will be a 
holiday resort, and we shall grow blue lunar 
mosses in our gardens. 

I award one pound to each of the follow- 
ing (four of the five are printed): Margaret 
Bishop, John Digby, L. Harris, A. D. 
Bennett Jones and Kosmo, whose parody 
suggests that the Spectator will not have 
entirely lost its pleasing idiosyncrasies in 
125 years! 


PRIZES 
(MARGARET BISHOP) 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Sir.—The exasperating unreliability of the 
Spectator teleception service is now past 
endurance. To begin with, the logotransmis- 
sion informator is frequently incorrect. Last 
week I was subjected to partial transmissions 
of The Moon Gazette, the so-called comic 
Fizz and four ear-splitting “dance-discs’ before 
finding the Spectator. The logotransmission 
usually occupies twenty minutes, instead of the 
advertised twelve and a half; the colour is 
garish, the sound still affected by helicopter- 
interference. The sensation-effects are unspeak- 
ably irritating: during a recent article on the 


Amazon River campaign the smells were most 
offensive and the damp tropical heat covered 
our steel walls with moisture. When |! 
attempted to record a complaint on receptor 
PS2481, a faulty scrambling mechanism 
reduced my comments to gibberish. 

I am therefore using the shilling post to ask 
you to semd me the Spectafor printed version 
from next Friday.—Yours faithfully, 


OLD-FASHIONED 


(JOHN DIGBY) 
City and Suburban 


The Elizabethan Society is rightly protesting 
against the move to close England’s one 
remaining bookshop, and let the premises as 
showrooms for a popular make of medium- 
priced spaceship. For the shop in Charing 
Cross Road, if not of more than quaint archi- 
tectural value, evokes uniquely the long-lost 
habit and pursuit of literature. Like the ruins 
of Holland House, the South Bank and the 
dwellings at Hampstead Garden Suburb, it 
draws a constant visitation of the historically 
minded both from home and abroad. Nor is 
it merely a museum-piece. Bibliophily is now 
rivalling automobilophily among antiquarian 
collectors, and the threatened shop is a lively 
resort for the barter and sale of printed pieces 
from the twentieth century backwards. The 
proprietor, moreover, is often himself to be 
seen reading. These tangible evidences of the 
past should not be lightly surrendered. 


(A. D. BENNETT JONES) 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 7758 
Set by Strix Minimus 

The usual prize of 150 dollars is offered for 
the first correct tape recording to be received 
of a doggerel translation into basic Martian 
polyameters of Wordsworth’s ‘The World Was 
Too Much With Us, 
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The use of electronic brains is permitted, 
provided they are registered in accordance with 
the Act of State 6944 of 2023 regulating free- 
dom of speech, opinion and thought through- 
out the world and its associated territories, 

Competitors will be penalized if they con- 
travene the Act of State 8531 of 1995 concern- 
ing cultural decadence and the practice of 
metrical rhyming. 

This competition is compulsory and entries 
must be submitted within three days to Office 
261/Z, The Ministry for the Protection of 
Cultural Affairs, London. Pseudonyms are not 
accepted. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Nor EVEN the least tolerant of his critics (than 
among whom, as he himself not infrequently 
remarked, it would have been difficult to find 
a more consistently attentive readership) could 
have learnt with anything but the most pro- 
found sorrow of the lunar catastrophe which 
deprived the Spectator of Neutron’s jottings. 
Departing from this journal in more untragic 
circumstances than, however conscious of the 
honour, he was enabled to join it, the present 
writer can only trust that his plodding but not 
insincere progress in Neutron’s footsteps has, 
if it signally failed to stimulate them, at least 
not succeeded in lulling those same readers 
into an apathy for which Neutron could never 
himself have been held responsible. I hand 
over to Eurocrat with the uncomfortable 
suspicion that his appearance will be thought 
long overdue. But nemo mortalium omnibus 
horis sapit. 

KOSMO 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 261 
Set by Joyce Johnson 


Competitors are asked to imagine that by 
the next General Election man will have 
learnt how to control the weather; a prize 
of £5 is offered for an extract from any 
political party pamphlet dealing with this 
issue. Limit 150 words. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 

o. 261,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received by February 22. Results 
in the Spectator of March 4. 








SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 821 


ACROSS 
1,4The Life and Opinions of Herr 
Teufelsdrockh (6, 8) 
9 The ship has sailed evidently full of 
cargo (6). 


N= 


Is 


ao 


an 


successful referee (8). 
12 He who runs may be this (8). 
13 Confusedly sits to the painter (6). 
15 Note this girl (4). 


a 


16 Deserts Sis? It makes me miserable 8 
(10). il 
19 Naturally, the Scotsman shows how 
to recognise wealth (5-5). 14 


20 Address of the sluggard to his couch? 


(4). ” S Mabe! to elevate he 
23 Staff for the musical pilgrim. (6). 17 a it suit Mabel to elevate her 
25 Spirited hiding (8). 18 The butcher's contribution to price- 
27 Burke wrote letters on this kind of a slashing (8). 

peace (8). 19 Thanks, poets, for the coats (7). 
28 Pete's the boy! (6) 21 Fido stood up—for a sniff at this 
29 This appears as a truly involved (3-4). 

affair, but healthy (8). 22 | go nap (6). 


She gets the call-up (7). 

this really a case of seeing is 
believing in the East? (4-5). 
Heaven on earth for an Irish peer 
10 Painter who might have been a (6). 

‘Else would I tear the cave where— 
lies’ (Shakespeare) (4). 

Patronage is needed for pi causes 
(8). 

Make-up for the jury (5). 

Priests in gay disguise (7). 

Harsh 
perhaps (7) 

The compiler hopes that the solver’s 
may be successful! (7 


DOWN 


sound produced by 10 














W The kind of eyes that accompanied a 24 Grand little organ (5). 


beard of formal cut (6). 26 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, 
for Crosswords 


A copy of the De Luxe editic m of Chambers s Twentieth C 
ms opened after noon on February 


first two corres volute 


Rode into the river? (4). 
SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No 


New Version, is recommended 


819 ON PAGE tii 


Solution will be published on February 25 


Winners of Spectator Crossword No. 819 are as follows: First prize 0 
Miss EB. F. RasHteR, 15 Cornwallis Crescent, Bristol 8, and second prize 


to Mrs. R. Cui_p, P.O. Box 181, Kericho, Kenya Colony 


Century Dictionary and a book token for one guinea will be awarded to the senders of the 
22 and addressed: Crossword 821, 


99 Gower St., London, W.C.1. 
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Classified advertisements must be} 
prepaid. 3s. per line. Line averages| 
32 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box} 
Numbers Is. extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appll-| 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a) 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is excepted from) 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 1952. | 


B.B.C. invites applications from British) 
subjects for (ay Sub-Editors in Foreign Ser-| 
vices News Department. Good education 
and experience in sub-editing foreign news) 
essential. Personal knowledge of Europe or} 
Asia an advantage. Work on day and night 
shifts, includes accurate factual writing of| 
news bulletins for foreign audiences. Salary) 
£870 (possibly higher if qualifications ex- 
ceptional) with S$ annual increments to 
maximum £1,175. (b) Traineeships for posts| 
similar to above. Candidates, preferably) 
under 30 and of University standard, must! 





have good knowledge of international 
affairs and enthusiasm for writing world 
news with simplicity and accuracy for 


foreign listeners. Training salary according 
to qualifications and not less than £645 per 
annum. After training period varying with 
suitability of candidate, successful candi- 
dates should in competition graduate to} 
Sub-Editorial posts, Prospects of further) 
promotion, Requests for application forms 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting 
reference ‘685 Spt.") should reach Appoint-/ 
ments Officer, Broadcasting House, Lon-| 
don, W.1, within 5 days. Candidates must 
clearly indicate post applied for } 
B.B.C, requires Drama Producer at Belfast. 
Candidates must have knowledge of Northern 
Ireland and of Ulster drama and literature 
and experience of producing plays. Duties 
include casting. selecting and adapting plays 
for broadcasting and dealing with office work. 
Salary £1,08* (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional) with 5 annual increments to 
maximum £1,465. Requests for application 
forms (enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference ‘684 Spt.') should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1 within § days. 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, BOARD-| 
ING SPECIAL SCHOOL. Headmaster-| 
Headmistress and Domestic Bursar. 
Grafham Grange School, Bramiecy, near 
Guildford, Surrey, a boarding school for 50) 
educationally subnormal boys and girls of! 
primary school age. The following vacancies| 
will occur at Easter, 1955: Headmaster or} 
Headmistress—Burnham Group IIS. Head's! 
allowance £150 (man), £140 (woman) plus) 
S.S. addition and free board, lodging and| 
laundry in return for duties outside school 
hours and at week-ends. Domestic Bursar, | 
Experience of institutional management and 
up-to-date methods in child care desirable. | 
Inclusive scale £471 15s. x £19 2s. 6d.—£510 
x £25 10s.—£535 10s, plus allowance of} 
£25 10s. while working with E.S.N. children 
less payment for board, lodging and laun- 
dry at present equivalent to £94 in full year, | 
Persons selected will be appointed jointly,! 
and may be husband as hevdmaster with wife! 
as domestic bursar. Independent applications | 
are invited. Further particulars and applica-| 
tion forms from the Education Officer; 
(TS 10), County Hall, S.E.1. Closing date} 
23rd February, 1955. (146). | 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, SECON- 
DARY SCHOOL—HEADSHIP,. Walworth 
Secondary School, Mina Road (Old Kent 
Road), S.E.17, for boys and girls. Head- 
master or headmistress required from Sep- 
tember, 1955. The school provides a variety 
of general technical and commercial courses, 
including courses leading to G.C.E. and 
beyond. It has at present a five-form entry; 
a feature of the school is the developing 
sixth form. The school will probably be in 
Burnham Group XVII from Ist April, 1955, 
ang will remain in the same group for the 
ensuing three years. On this basis, the head 
teacher allowance will be £720 (headmaster), 
£635 (headmistress). A person of high 
SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 819 

ACROSS: 1 Frighten. 5 Spigot. 9 Noah's 
ark 10 Buller. 12 Elijah. 13 Barbican 
1S Merry-go-round. 18 Reach-me-downs 


23 Tintagel, 24 Agouti, 26 Hearts, 27 Mis- 
taken, 28 Talons. 29 Claymore 
DOWN: 1 Fennel. 2 Isatin, 3 Hastate. 


4 Ears. 6 Plumber, 7 Golf club. 8 Threnody 
11 Rangoon. 14 Creevey. 16 Crotchet 
17 Rainfall. 19 Hearten. 20 Nightly. 
21 Cuckoo, 22 Fiancé, 25 Will. 


AN EXPOSURE OF 


South 
Africas 
‘Technique 


of 
‘Tyranny 


BY THE 
REVEREND CHAD VARAH 





Everyone knows that the 
South African Government 
operates a rigorous colour bar. 
What is not so well known is 
just how shamefully oppressive 
this policy is in its day-to-day 
application to the native 
population. 

Adequate education and 
decent living conditions are 
the chief ingredients of civil- 
ization. But, says the Reverend 
Chad Varah, a distinguished 
Anglican priest, the basic right 
of education is deliberately 
denied to the African. The title 
of his article in this week’s 
Picture Post —“ Education for 
Serfdom”’—aptly sums up the 
policy of the South African 
Government, 

Next.week the Reverend 
Chad Varah will write about 
the Africans’ appalling housing 
conditions. These two articles 
bring to you in vivid detail 
one of the most urgent 
political and moral problems 
of our time, 





This article does not appear in 
the Lancashire edition. 

Those in Lancashire who are 
interested are invited to write 
for a copy to Picture Post, 
43/44 Shoe Lane, London E.C.4 
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academic qualifications, organising ability 
and a strong interest in the whole field of 
secondary education is looked for. Apply 
on Form EO/TS 10/Walworth, obtainable 
from the Education Officer (TS 10), County 
Hall, S.E.1, together with further particu 
lars. (Persons who have recently completed 
a similar form may apply on Form EO/TS 


10B.) Closing date 28th February, 1955, 

PERIODICALS CLERK WANTED [or 
London Bookseller. Typing and German 
essential. £300 starting. No Sats. Box 245 

RECORDING OFFICER required for 
NIGERIA (NORTHERN REGION) 
EDUCATION DEPT. for 1 tour of 12/24 
months in first instance. Salary scale (in- 
cluding expatriation pay) £1,170 rising to 


£1,269 a year. Commencing salary according 


to experience. Gratuity at rate of £150 a 
year. Free passages for officer and wife 
Assistance towards cost of children’s pas 


Sages or grant up to £150 annually for main- 
tenance in U.K, Liberal leave on full salary 


Candidates must have had experience with 
the B.B.C_ or other broadcasting or record- 
ing organisation and have had qa good 
general education. Experience in educationa 
broadcasts an asset. Write to the Crown 
Agents, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1. State 
age, name in block letters, ful! qualifications 
and experience and quote M3B/34772/ST 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
Applications are invited for the post of 
Archivist. Salary scale £550-£650. Initial 
salary according to experience and qualifica- 
tions. F.S.S.U. and family allowance benefits 
Applications (5 copies) should be lodged 
not later than 1Sth February, 1955, with the 
undersigned, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained, Robt. T. Hutcheson, Sec- 
retary of University Court 


Archivist 


; PROPERTY 


10 MILES BOURNEMOUTH, HOUSE, 5 
acres. £3,500. Box No. 224. 





EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 
ANGLO-GERMAN ASSOCIATION: Profes- 


sor W. N. Medlicott on ‘A Revaluation of 
Bismarck’s Achieverrent Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 17th, Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
6.30 p.m 


*BELIEF AND ACTION IN EDUCATION.’ 
Birchenough, M.A., F.C.P., giving Joseph 
Payne Memorial Lectures in College of Pre- 
ceptors, 2 Bloomsbury Square, on Tuesdays, 
February 22nd and March 22nd, at 6.30 
Admission Free 
‘CO-EXISTENCE.’ conference 
Russia 


Non-party 


of young people and visitors to 
China, etc. Dorking, Surrey, Feb. 2S5th-27th 
Programme from National Peace Council 


(Founded 1908), 29 Gt. James Street, Lon- 
don, W.C.1 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 
Pictures by GHINKA and KEITH 
VAUGHAN Sculpture by DAVID 
WYNNE, 10-5_30. Sats, 10-1. 

Continued Uverleal 
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for all office} HOSEPIPE BARGAINS!!! Solid Rubber 


ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS. Free Lec- 
ture-Film, Caxton Hall, F wr say w 
7.30 p.m. Combine holiday with A PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRIT- 
courses in these subjects 
Houseley, 6 Borrowdale tuition from a Home * KNOW-HOW * means Writir 
CONTE MPORARY nnwW ee af INGTON ot Successful Writing Ltd., 
I j 

Old Burlington Street Aa 


Amateur Dramatic Society in 


INSTITUTE OF SPAIN, 
3. W Lecture in English by Dr 


Cc ANCER Pr ATIENT 


al and nourishing foods 


LECTURE DEMONSTRATION ON YOGA, 


Lectures Demonstrations « 





EDUCATIONAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL 
ung for er du: mes and well- educated 


ADVANCED STUDY COURSES for non- 


LEFEVRE GALLERY, f 
BOYS’ PRI PARATORY sc oe Parents 


BENATOV Retrospective 





MEXIC AN Book SXISEITION. National 
k 











a0V 1ET L ABOUR came describe by 


British Free Russia Movement 
SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, © 
V.C 











THE BISHOP OF _ — (Th 
- COLLEGE, STAFFS, Scholar- 





30 p.m. Reserved seats 2 








Meeting arranged by Christian Acti 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : 
GREYLANDS sc WOOL, 
1 


GOLD AND SILVER OXFORD stead COU NT Sec 


OLD JEWELLERY 
quired, B pric 





- LAYTONS WINE MERCHANTS ; 
ugegest pay pee ROUGE 
scented red Loire wine, 





d 
Retail 8/6 per bottle 


slass in the Wine Restaurant 


SHOPPING BY POST 








Ce 





AND RHEUMATISM, 


that powerful purifier 








.CLOURED POLY UAL Nt 


inion? ss 


KNOWN WRITER 





TRANSATLANTIC PLASTICS (Dept. 


60 ft., + in. bore, 21s. (50 ft. 18s 2d.) car. 
riage paid. Longer length proporti nately, 
60 ft. 4 in., 36s, Various others, Samples 
free. Extensive stocks, Returnable unless de. 
lighted. GREEN'S, 839 Albert Street, 
Lytham 
OUR CATALOGUE of good things to eat~ 
over 70 items—can bring the best quality to 
your door, and save you many hours of 
tiring shopping. May we send you one, 
including 35 delicious recipes, beautifully 
illustrated in colours? Easton Fruit Farm 
(Canners), Bigbury, S. Devon. 
THE LONG-PLAYING RECORD 
| LIBRARY offers an extensive catalogue of 
L/Ps chosen for your pleasure OPERA, 
ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTAL, ete. 
2| Approx. Is. each disc weekly. Return of Post 
Changing Service, s.a.e. (14d.) to Squires 
Gate Sta ion Approach, Blackpool, Lanes. 
TYPEWRITERS /DUPLICATORS, Verney 
Clayton M.C., Market Rasen, s.a.e 


HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 
ABBEYDORE COURT, Abbcydore, Here- 
ford Quiet Country holiday Beautiful 
scenery Visitors and permanents made 
welcome 

ABINGWORTH HALL, near Storrington, 
West Sussex. Downland country. Large gar- 
dens; 11 miles from sea; buses, Holiday or 


long-term several ground-floor bedrooms 
Unlicensed. Station : Pulborough. West Chil- 
tington 2257 


BARMOUTH, WALES. Glorious Scenery 
MIN-Y-Mor Privat Hy _ Sea Front 
Ballroom. Table Tennis, Talkies, Brochure 
F. Waddling 
FRENCH RIVIERA, adjacent Menton. Send 
for tariff-brochure charming seaside Villa- 
Hotel. B. & B. terms. Box No. 101 
GOATHLAND.—North Yorkshire Moors 
Fairhaven Private Hotel in midst of real 
country and the heather. Super comfor. 
Home Cooking. H. & C. water—electric 
fires & bedside lights all rooms. Village 
served by buses & trains. 
GUESTS received. Attractive house facing 
South—mod. cons. Borders Kent, Sussex 
amid beautiful surroundings, Good food 
attractively served—everything home made 
Pretty Garden, Terms 54 gns. all year round 
» Marchant, Tickners, Hawkhurst, Kent 
JERSEY, HOTEL AMBASSADEUR, St 
Clement's Bay he Island's newest luxury 
hotel! delightfully situated on sea front 
Private bathrooms, orchestra, fully licensed 
10-16 guineas. Brochure R. Tel. Central 
4455. Alter 6 p.m., Southern 8 
MAJORCA. Come to the Hotel Marina 
Puerto de Soller, now for sunshine and warm 
seas Own Beach French cuisine many 
Private bathrooms, Full board (until April 
30) from 80 pesetas (approx 15s.) per diem 
Taxes and service included. Apply Manager 
OLD COASTGUARDS HOTEL. Mouse- 
hole, Penzance, Quict, restful botel in un- 
spoilt Cornish fishing cove, secluded, no 
trippers, Excellen’ library, very comfortable 
armchairs and beds, full sea views, Garden 
to beach, safe bathing; local produce, gen- 
erous table. From 6} gens. to 104 gens. $.a.¢ 
llustrated Brochure Telephone and 
ams : Mousehold 222 Resident Pro- 
S. P Bryant 
SIMON THE PIEMAN Tearooms 
Lion Street, re ve a few guests. Rye 2207 
SPRINGTIME IN PARIS, Stay at Hotel de 
Bordeaux 1 n Quarter 475-700 firs 
nightly. H.C., Bath C.H. Recently modern 
ised, English spoken, 28 rue de la Mon- 
tagne Ste Genévitve, Paris V Metro 
Maubert-Mutualite 





SWITZERLAND, — For your Easter and 
Summer holidays stay at the Chalet Bon 
Accucil, run by a young Anglo-Swiss couple 


Wonderful view Alpine flora, & walks 
Riding, tennis, swimming, fishing, Private 
car tours. Every comfort, good cuisine 
<c B&B WZ ilmo t-Allistone, Chatcau-d’Ocx 


HOLIDAYS & TOURS 
AUSTRIA, 15-day tours from London. Styria 
Tyrol, £29 14s.: Vienna & Alpine Resort, 


32 10s. Aipine A Lake Resorts, £28 10s.; 
Salzburg & Alpine Resort, £30; Styria & 
Yuglosiavia £32 10s Salzkammer 





ut 
£27 15s. Send for Programme, STYRIA 
HOLIDAY AGENCY (Appointed by 
Government of Styria). 61a Brompton Road 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3. Phone KNI 4713 
FARM AND COUNTRY HOLIDAYS: 
Guide for 1955 describing Britain's Best Ho!! 
day Farms and Guest Houses. Pages of Pic 
tures, 3s. 3d st paid Farm Guide Dept 





18 High Street, Paisley 

TRAMP AND ARGO BOAT CRL eng 
from ¢12 f Jays to il r3m 

Also nas st C wnada U.S \ from ts 
Apply | t I o A. B IWERMAN 


LID., 28 I Pla London, E.C.1. I 
HOLborn 188 
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to any address in the World 








